


TREMBLING FEAR! 


“They drove you beyond your strength,” she 
murmured, “Oh, Gilbert, I do hope now that you 
can recover. I really think you can—if you will 
not do such wild things, and take their dares.” 


And if she continued to cut down on his very 
heavy dosages, she added to herself. 


She had not confessed that to Gilbert, for she 
was still scared at her own daring. She rested 
her cheek against his chest, and felt his hand 
stroking over her thick brown curls. 


But even as she rested there, her doubts came 
back to haunt her. How could Dr, Peterson get 
such power over her husband? And who wanted 
him dead? 
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Chapter | 


Through the open door of the pharmacy, the cool May 
wind blew in fragrant odors which mingled with the herbs 
and spices which Barbara Ashe was mixing. She raised her 
head in longing, smiling a little as memories came crowd- 
ing back, then bent her head again to the mortar and 
pestle. 

She scarcely saw the work under her hands. Her mind 
had raced back to her childhood. She was walking once 
again with her mother over the hills, looking for wildilow- 
ers and some herbs. Their father would walk ahead of 
them, his head bent with some deep thoughts of his 
own—sometimes his Sunday sermon, sometimes a problem 
of a parishioner. Barbara would break into a run, catch up 
with him, slip her small hand into his, squeeze it, then race 
back to her mother. 

All her life there had been the two of them near her; 
her mother, so skiliful in healing and working with herbs; 
her father, so gentle and so good and so strong with the 
mental problems of his people. 

How sudden their deaths had been. Her smile faded, 
and her fingers paused for a long moment. Her mother, 
just two years ago, sliding out of life quietly, without a 
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fuss, as she had lived it. Her father, slowly fading from 
grief, until he too was laid under the earth near her 
mother. And then she was alone, completely alone. 

A noise outside finally commanded her attention. 
Childish squeals, screams, loud outcries from adults, and 
the racing of horses—Barbara frowned, then finally went 
to the open door. é 

“Tt’s those lords,” someone said, loudly, importantly, his 
voice rising above the shrillness of the children. “They be 
racing their stallions again. Cuss it—think the town is their 
race course!” 

Barbara looked beyond the broad dusty shoulders of the 
man and saw two modishly clad men, their faces flushed 
red on this cool May day, racing past them. Both were in 
their twenties, young, well mounted on black stallions. One 
was blond, his curly hair free to the wind, his blue eyes 
sparkling with laughter. The other lord was dark. As dark 
as the devil, Barbara thought involuntarily. He had black 
curly hair, brilliant black eyes, and a handsome scowling 
face. Both were large and soldierly in their bearing, as 
they bent over their horses, spurring them on. 

They raced past her in a moment, down to the fountain 
in the middle of the square, around it, and headed back. 
Dusty hooves pounded as the huge animals were forced 
into the tight turn and back through the narrow street. 

“Get back—back!” cried the man beside Barbara, warn- 
ingly to some children. She took her gaze from the two 
lords, and looked down. Little Bobby, the innkeeper’s 
smallest, was toddling out into the road. 

Screams of warning pierced the air, Barbara’s among 
them. She darted forward, reaching out toward the white 
dress of the toddler. The man in front jerked his head, his 
attention caught. The black stallion swung, the man 
swooped down in a daring gesture, caught up the baby by 
his dress, swung him toward Barbara’s outflung arms, and 
then he was racing on down the road. 

But the gesture had cost him the race. The blond man 
whooped with glee as he pulled ahead, and dashed past the 
finish line at the inn. 

The men swung down from their horses, their stallions 
rearing as the inn boys caught at their cheek straps. The 
blond man was jeering, Barbara could hear his thick voice. 
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“Tost it—lost to me—by God, I'll tell all London about 
this, Gilly!” ; 

Barbara was still holding the child, automatically. The 
dusty farmer beside her picked up the high-brimmed hat 
which had fallen beside her and handed it to her. “Best 
take the child back, Miss Ashe,” he said, in his country 
drawl. “But I wouldn’t give the hat directly to the gentle- 
man, was I you. He’ll be mad as fire that he lost.” 

She grimaced, and accepted the hat. She walked down 
the street, jogging Bobby against her to soothe his fussing, 
She was still doing it, she thought: running errands for the 
parish, though the new vicar had turned her out of the 
house long ago. She had an attic room over the pharmacy, 
and shivered in the cold of winter. Still the town and the 
country considered her the vicar’s daughter, Miss Ashe, 
the one who would help them in troubles, just as her 
parents had. 

She walked slowly enough so that when she had arrived 
at the top of the road, at the inn, the gentlemen had gone 
inside. The innkeeper was waiting for her, and took Bobby 
into his arms, 

“There now, thank you, Miss Barbara,” he said. “Tl 
take the hat as well. Best hide Bobby from the lords, the 
one be that mad at losing the race.” 

“Tt was a kind gesture,” she said thoughtfully. The man 
looked at her sideways. 

“Aye, he be kind enough. When he’s not drinking too 
heavy,” he said, in a.low tone. Then he frowned, as 
though he had said too much. 

‘Barbara nodded, and returned slowly to her post at the 
pharmacy. There wasn’t much to do these days. Dr. Fan- 
thorpe had been invited by some rich society folks to their 
country home in the west of England for some hunting, 
and he had promptly gone. Nothing kept him from hunt- 
ing, or associating with people who might give him a leg 
up, as he said, 

She finished mixing the spices and making a perfume 
for the squire’s lady, and considered closing the shop 
early. There was so little to do. But her sense of duty kept 
her there, studying the accounts, checking the stores of 
herbs and medicines. 

Finally it was early evening, time for tea, and she could 
close. She went to the door to lock up, then stopped. A 
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small man was racing toward her. Automatically, she 
paused. When people ran like that, it was usually a medi- 
cal emergency. 

The man came up, a small tough wiry man, like a 
jockey, she thought. He had an ugly face, which was 
scowling now and worried. 

“Where’s the doctor?” he demanded. 

“He is away, in the country, two days west of here,” she 
said quietly. 

The man glared incredulously. “But—but he has to—he 
must be sent for—he must!” 

No emergency would bring back Dr. Fanthorpe from 
lusty hunting, good meals, and free housing in a wealthy 
country home. 

Barbara said, “I can mix medications, and I know some 
of the prescriptions. What is needed?” 

The man hesitated a long moment, studying her face 
curiously. “Well, nothing can be done, we did our best,” 
he said, strangely. “You come and tell his Grace. I won't 
be telling him the doctor is out of town and can’t see 
him!” He caught hold of her arm imperiously, and pulled. 

She shrugged. “I'll get my hat and cloak,” she said, She 
went back into the shop, put on her small bonnet over her 
long brown curly hair, studying her oval face, with its 
large brown eyes, in the mirror. So His Grace wanted a 
doctor, did he? He would not be satisfied with Barbara 
Ashe, in a plain brown gown and brown shoes, her hair in 
unfashionable mode, everything about her dowdy and 
country and made over. The dress she wore was one of 
her mother’s, of ten years before, taken in by Barbara her- 
self to fit her slim waist. But it looked old and washed out, 
too bulky and wrong. 

What did it matter? It didn’t—except that Barbara was 
nineteen, and young and dissatisfied with her life, and 
longing for adventure and romance. To see a fine lord, 
even for a minute would be adventure—except that he 
would stare at her with contempt, then dismiss her. She 
stiffened her spine, and set out with the man. 

“TY be Jock Little, His Grace’s valet,” said the man 
abruptly, in his cracked voice. “His Grace is Gilbert Van- 
brugh, the Duke of Kenton. If you have cause to speak to 
him, you cali him Your Grace. Understand?” 

“Yes, I understand,” said Barbara, a little amused, a 
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little ashamed. Did she seem such a dowdy miss that she 
would not know manners? 

“And don’t take up his time and talk long. He’s a sick 
man,” said the valet. “You speak your piece and get out 
of there. Understand?” 

“Yes,” she said briefly. She was puzzled then. A sick 
man? Perhaps he was not one of the lords who had been 
madly racing down the narrow streets of Trumbull just a 
few hours before. 

But what other lords were in town? These two had 
come to see, perhaps to buy, the horses at the fair. No one 
else important ever came to Trumbull. 

They entered the inn, and started up the narrow wind- 
ing stairs. The innkeeper and two maids were busy clean- 
ing up bottles and liquids. Barbara sniffed curiously. It 
smelled like medication, not liquor. The innkeeper gave 
her a brief glance, a significant one, and raised his eyes to 
heaven or the rooms above; she wasn’t sure which. 

She went on up the stairs after the quick small valet, 
who seemed more like a jockey. At the top of the stairs, 
he turned right, tapped briskly, then cautiously entered the 
large room. 

“You wait,” he told her coldly, and went in, and shut 
the doors. Barbara heard voices rumbling, then Jock Little 
came out as though shot. 

“You're to go in,” he told her. He backed up to the 
wall, folded his arms, and glared at her with dislike. 

Barbara left the door open. She might want a quick re- 
treat also, she thought, with some humor. She went into 
the large room, where the dying sun was sending some last 
rays over the plush red-velvet sofa and chairs. It was the 
best suite, with a mammoth bedroom beyond. 

A man was lying full length on the plush sofa, uncom- 
fortably propped up by pillows. It was the dark-haired 
man with the scowl. He was still scowling. But now his 
face, though tanned, seemed pale and drawn and weary. 
He turned his head slowly and stared at her as she en- 
tered. 

Seen close, his brilliant black eyes seemed larger than 
before. He stared at her as though seeing through her. 

“The little miss who spoiled my race,” he said slowly, 
with sardonic emphasis. “Is ‘your brat all right?” 

“The child is all right,” she said quietly. “Thank you for 
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rescuing him, though I am sorry it caused you to lose the 
Races: 

He shrugged. “My horse was still the better,” he said, 
arrogantly. He had not moved. Now she noticed that a 
pulse was beating very rapidly in his throat. His arms were 
limp at his sides. He paused between words, as though 
some pain stabbed at him in irregular intervals. 

“I understand you require the doctor,” she said finally, 
as he still stared at her, and seemed in no hurry to shoo 
her out of the room. “I regret that Dr. Fanthorpe has gone 
to a country home to the west, two days from here, and 
does not plan to return for several more days.” 

“You know medications, Jock said,” he finally answered 
her, after studying her again. “How much?” 

“My mother worked with herbs all her life. She did 
much nursing here. My father was the vicar of Trumbull 
for twenty years. Mother taught me much about herbs. 
The doctor took me on to help in his pharmacy when my 
parents-——died, I now compose all his medications for 
him.” 

He nodded. Then unexpectedly, he roared. “Jock! Come 
here!” 

The valet raced in, skidded to a halt before his master. 

“Tell the girl what I require. Have medications made 
up.” 
“Ves, Your Grace. At once.” 

He closed his eyes, then opened them again. “I broke all 
the bottles,” he said, simply, a gleam of mischief in his 
eyes. “Hate the damn stuff.” 

“I understand,” she said. He was a strong man. He 
hated his weakness, despised it. No wonder he had broken 
the bottles, perhaps in a rage over losing the race. 

“What is your name, miss?” he asked. 

“I am Miss Barbara Ashe.” 

“And you have a child?” he asked, eyebrows raised. 

“No, sir—Your Grace. It was the child of someone else. 
I merely——picked him up.” 

He stared at her again. Jock Little moved restlessly, as 
though chafing at this talk. But she had not yet been dis- 
missed, and she wanted to linger in this room, with this 
strangely attractive man, this lord who was so arrogant yet 
so helpless. 

“Come back and have tea with me,” he said, abruptly, 
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“I long to talk to someone who has some sense. Sir 
William is sleeping off his victory drinks, is he not?” he 
tossed the words at Jock Little. 

“Yes, Your Grace.” The valet was frowning. 

“Give her the list of medications. Then come back with 
her. You'll come back—won’t you?” He said the last to 
Barbara. 

She hesitated. She knew she should not. It was not 
proper for her to have tea with a fine lord. But she wanted 
to—she wanted to return to this room, to have tea with 
him, to listen to'his talk, to see his brilliant eyes sparkle, 
to hear the deep tones, the sudden unexpected mischief in 
his voice. 

“Yes, I'll come back,” she said. She went away with 
Jock Little. At the shop, he gave her the list of medica- 
tions. It was not a long list, but as she studied it she had 
trouble keeping her expression calm. She was completely 
shocked. 

Only three medicines were required, but they were very 
strong doses of heart medications. She had noted the pulse 
beating in his throat, the utter stiffness of his body as 
though fighting some terrible pain, He must have a very 
advanced heart condition. The poor man, oh, the poor 
man, she thought. 

She made up the medicines with her usual care and 
thoroughness. Jock Little watched her every move, suspi- 
ciously, frowning, looking at the bottles. She was patient 
with him, understanding now his concern. His master was 
indeed a very sick man. 

And racing like that! Surely that could not be good for 
him. There had been a strong smell of liquor in the room. 
Had he been drinking with his rival and friend as well? 
That could not be the least helpful to him in his condition. 

Perhaps tea would help him, a strong dose of the fox- 
glove remedy, then some mild tea to relax him, and some 
quiet talk to calm him, He seemed restless mentally, she 
had thought. Her father had often gone with her mother 
on her nursing calls, and her mother had often said that 
his peaceful speech and meditative words had seemed to 
have as good an effect on the patients as her medicines. 

She wished she had a nice dress to change to. But the 
other few dresses hanging from pegs in her attic room 
were much like this one, a light brown, a gray, a black 
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dress, a white muslin now too tight for her. And there was 
no time to fix herself up anyway. 

She went back to the inn with the precious medicines. 
When they entered the room, the man’s eyes lit up. He 
had been watching for them. Jock Little helped him sit up. 
Barbara rinsed out a glass and poured the main medicine, 
the fox-glove extract. It was very strong, she thought. She 
held it to his lips. He drank slowly, then leaned back with 
a sigh. She watched the color slowly returning to his 
cheeks. He was relaxing as the medication eased the pain. 

She nodded to the valet. “Let me arrange the pillows 
more comfortably,” she said. He reluctantly stepped back. 
She pulied out one overstuffed hard pillow, arranged the 
other two more comfortably. “Now, relax, sir, while the 
tea is fixed, I think you should have some special tea I 
have always liked. I'll tell the cook, if you don’t mind.” 

“Whatever you like,” he said. The lines around his 
mouth eased somewhat, and his arms curved in a more 
normal manner. He reached up and rubbed his left arm 
with his right hand. She noted the gesture uneasily. 

If he did have an attack of the heart, he would really 
need a doctor. 

Jock Little spoke rapidiy, low, to his master, but Bar- 
bara caught the words. “Let me send the female away. 
You need rest, not chatter, Your Grace.” 

The man’s head did not move. His tone was biting. 
“Mind your business, or I’! send you back to Kenton!” 

Jock’s head lifted, and he sent a look of pure hate at 
Barbara. Barbara turned and went out, down to the 
kitchens. She didn’t blame the man; he was doing the best 
he could. She spoke to the cook, an old friend, then 
prepared the tea herself, a mild soothing herb tea, some 
little sandwiches of meat and cheese, a jellied sweet the 
cook offered. One of the maids carried the tray upstairs 
for her, 

By the time she had returned, the man was sitting in a 
chair, his hair brushed in wavy black curls, his shirt 
closed, his fine plum-colored jacket on over his white shirt. 
She thought he should have remained on the couch, but 
decided he was weary of being treated as an invalid. 

He asked her to serve the tea, and sent Jock Little away 
to see about his new horses. The valet did not want to go, 
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but Gilbert grinned when he had closed the door after 
him. 

“He treats me like a child, always did, even after I 
came home from the Peninsula,” he said, raising the 
teacup to his lips. “Ah—this is good!” 

“The Peninsula, sir? You fought against Bonaparte?” 
she asked eagerly. Napoleon and his war seemed rather far 
away now, but it had once been quite near. This May of 
1816 the menace was over, England was at peace, at least 
so they all thought. 

“Yes, I was with Wellington, I am proud to say. It was 
the one good piece of work I ever did,” he said, and his lip 
curled in a sardonic manner. “I have been utterly useless 
all my life until then, and I am completely useless now!” 

She turned the subject deftly, and spoke about the war. 
He seemed interested in discussing it, spoke of the cam- 
paigns, seeming surprised that she could understand his ex- 
planations. He relaxed more as they ate and drank. 

“Many men from Trumbull fought in the engagements,” 
she said, in answer to one of his questions. “I should not 
be surprised if some had fought under you, sir. But as a 
colonel, you would probably not know their names!” 

To her surprise, he reacted strongly to that. “Indeed I 

would, Miss Barbara!” he said fiercely. “I knew the name 
of every man under me! When men fight together, it is as 
comrades. And I lost many—” he added, more quietly. 
_ Jock Little returned early, and glared at them from a 
corner. Gilbert Vanbrugh finally shrugged, and gave in. “T 
think he expects me to go to bed and recover. If you will 
promise to return again tomorrow afternoon and have tea 
with me, Miss Barbara, I shall promise to try to be good 
until then! Is it a bargain?” He smiled with such a funny 
twist of his lips, and a twinkle in his black eyes, that she 
readily agreed. 

She returned the next afternoon, and quietly prepared 
again the tea that had seemed to soothe him. She noticed a 
bottle of whisky on the table, but it was full. She hoped he 
was not drinking very much—it would harm him, she was 
sure. She had brushed her hair carefully, and put on the 
gray dress which was a little more attractive than the 
brown. With it she wore the pearl pin her mother had left 


her. 
Barbara knew she could not match in appearance or 
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style the fine ladies he probably knew in London and at 
his home. But she was here, and could help him, and they 
were far away. He seemed to enjoy her conversation. He 
drew her out to speak of her parents, her work with the 
doctor and herbs, how she walked on the hills and picked 
her own herbs at times. 

“And do you pick rosemary—for remembrance?” he 
asked. 

She looked up quickly. Did he mean to quote William 
Shakespeare? She would test him. “Yes, sir, and pansies 
for thoughts.” 

“There’s rue for me, but surely not for you—you are 
much too young,” he said, and his mouth curved down 
again. 

“And you also, sir,’ she said, quietly. “Besides, you 
have little to rue, have you? Your record as a soldier—” 

“My one pride,” he said, and pushed a plate restlessly 
from him. “Stay away from London, Miss Barbara. There 
is-more evil there than in the whole of war. Do you be- 
lieve that?” 

“I believe that evil is in men’s hearts and women’s,” she 
said. “And it is that we have to fear. Not war, or London, 
or anyplace at all.” 

They talked quietly, of many things, of her father’s 
thoughts, and books, of the war and battles, of the sea 
where he had first fought. He spoke only once of his child- 
hood, then veered quickly away from the speech. Evi- 
dently his parents had died when he was quite young, and 
his childhood memories were bitter ones. She was sorry 
about that, for her own memories of youth were sweet and 
gentle, full of the fragrances of summer days and flowers. 

She wished she could give him some of her own happy 
memories to exchange for the bitterness of his own. 


Chapter 2 


Barbara went back again the following afternoon, bringing 
more of the fox-glove remedy. She was concerned that the 
medicine was disappearing so rapidly. Did he truly require 
such strong doses? She could not question his own physi- 
cian, though she longed to do so. | 

Gilbert Vanbrugh was more open with her now, He sent 
Jock Little away on another errand, and told the valet to 
stay away for two hours. The man glared angrily at Bar- 
bara, but did as he was told. Barbara had the idea that 
Gilbert was severe on his servants, and would not hesitate 
to fire any for the least disobedience. He seemed to have a 
very quick temper, raging up in a moment, dying down as 
quickly. That too did not help the heart condition, she 
thought. 

She enjoyed talking with him, and was looking forward 
to one more conversation. She thought he would probably 
return to his home as soon as he was well enough to 
travel. She was disappointed. She had no sooner brought 
up the herb tea, and had settled down to pour it when a 
quick tap came at the door. 

“Who the devil?” Gilbert growled, with a black scowl. 

The door opened, the blond lord came in, grinning all 
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over his red flushed face. He brought the strong odor of 
whisky with him into the large sunny suite. 

“So this is what you are doing, Gilly! Tea with a pretty 
girl! I might know you would find a doxy here, no matter 
how country the town!” 

Gilly jumped up, his fists clenched. He frowned at the 
man heavily. “She is no—-this is Miss Barbara Ashe,” he 
went on more evenly after the hot beginning. “Miss Ashe, 
may I introduce Sir William Shirley. Miss Ashe is the doc- 
tor’s assistant, and has brought me some fresh medicines.” 

The tall slim man stared down at Barbara, looking her 
over as carefully as he would have surveyed a horse he 
was considering purchasing. She met his eyes quickly, then 
looked down again. His blue eyes were so hot and know- 
ing, in the red flushed face, that she felt quite uncomfort- 
able. Doxy? Was that what others would think, that she 
had come here to.... 

“Pretty girl, very pretty girl,” said Sir William, then 
turned from her, as though he had given her all the atten- 
tion she warranted. “Come on, Gilly, stop playing sick. I 
thought we were going to race our stallions out on the 
hills, really give them a test. We have a bet on, you know. 
You’re not backing out, are you?” 

Gilbert frowned heavily, hesitated. He finally.sank down 
into the large overstuffed chair, motioned Sir William to a 
seat. 

“Afraid I’m not up to it, Bill. I'll be going back to Ken- 
ton to be coddied in a day or so.” His strong mouth curled 
in self-contempt. “Dr. Peterson will know what to 
prescribe, then I'll be all right again.” 

“Your cousin Rose Catlin babies you too much, that’s 
what is the trouble,” said Sir William, with a laugh. Bar- 
bara handed him a cup of tea. He merely glanced at it, 
sniffed it, made a grimace and laid it down carelessly on 
one of the wood tables nearby. “Let’s have a bottle. That 
will make you feel more the thing.” He reached for the 
full whisky bottle near his elbow. 

“No, thank you,” said Gilbert, waving his hand dismiss- 
ingly at the bottle. “Well, Miss Ashe, we were discussing 
the themes in Shakespeare, I believe.” 

She met his brilliant black gaze, noted the twinkle. 
“Ves, sir. I believe in Hamlet we will find the recurrent 
theme of man’s search for the right answers to—” She 
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went on in a good imitation of a prim schoolmistress she 
had once had. Gilbert’s eyes sparkled as he pretended to 
listen with great interest. 

Sir William grew more and more restless as one round- 
ed sentence followed another. Gilbert contributed some 
grave thoughts, and she had to chuckle to herself. She 
knew he was teasing his friend, deceiving him, knowing 
the man knew nothing of Shakespeare. 

“What was your opinion of the outcome of Othello?” 
Gilbert suddenly asked. “Do you think it was right? Could . 
any man be so deceived in the character of his wife? Was 
not her innocence as evident to him as to others?” 

“It was his jealousy which blinded him, I believe,” she 
said. “And of course, one trusts one’s friends so much-— 
too much at times. Blind jealousy and blind trust are 
equally dangerous.” 

Their eyes met, and curiously the twinkle had disap- 
peared from his eyes. He studied her frankly, openly, as 
though he would read her face and the mind behind it. 
They had both for the moment forgotten Sir William, The 
blond man stood up, strode about the room restlessly, then 
came back to Gilbert. 

“I say, what about our race this afternoon?” he urged. 
“Our stallions are fresh, it should be equal. Come on, let’s 
go out on the moors. The wind is good. We'll get Jock 
Little to time us—twice across the footpath, around the 
fort, and back again to the edge of town. That should be 
fair. What do you say?” 

Barbara held her breath. The path was slippery with 
loose stones, almost straight uphill at times, a dangerous 
one in the best of weather. Now after a long winter, and 
no repairs, it would be foolhardy. No one around Trum- 
bull ever raced on that path. She looked down, troubled, 
at her tea cup. 

Why did Sir William goad Gilbert to these stunts? Why 
did Gilbert let him? Only that he was bored and desperate 
over his ill health, she supposed. She glanced up at his 
face briefly, shyly, as he spoke to Sir William. She liked 
the tanned strength of his face, the lean grace of his body 
in the vivid blue-velvet coat he wore today. She could pic- 
ture him in uniform, leading his men. His black curly hair 
was as untamable as he was, now in restless waves and 
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small curls to his neck. The brilliant black eyes shone with 
his every mood—shadowed, sparkled, ever changing. 

He would recover sooner from his ill-health without 
such “friends,” she thought, as Sir William jeered at his re- 
fusal. The two men sparred, half-jokingly, half-angrily, 
and finally Sir William strode out of the room and 
slammed the door after him. 

Gilbert was silent for a long moment. Finally he said, 
formally, “May 1 apologize, Miss Barbara, for my friend. 
He is-~not accustomed-——to seeing me with—a lady.” His 
tone dragged somewhat. She glanced instinctively at his 
throat. The pulse was beating hard. Sir William had upset 
him, the struggle over the foolish horse race had upset the 
heart action. 

She answered quietly, “That is all right, please think 
nothing more of it. Let me pour you another cup of tea. 
Yours must be cold.” She spoke slowly, soothingly, poured 
him more tea, and watched him drink as he leaned back 
in the plush red chair. Twice he raised his hand to the 
tight neckcloth as though it choked him and he wanted to 
pull it off, 

“I suppose I should return to Kenton, see the doctor,” 
he said finally, leaning his head back wearily. 

“I think that would be a good idea.” She was surprised 
at how suddenly forlorn she felt. She wanted him to re- 
main in Trumbull. But how could he? Why should he? 

She could not drag out the pretense of drinking tea 
much longer. Slowly she set aside the cups, the plates. She 
picked up her shabby gloves, smoothing them in her long 
fingers. She was aware he was looking at her hands. How 
red and rough they must look to him, compared to those 
of the ladies he knew. She wanted to hide them. 

She looked once more at his throat. The pulse beat was 
more calm now, not so rapid. She must leave, and let him 
rest. She hoped Sir William would not return. She stood 
up, and Gilbert stood with her. 

“May I thank you for your many kindnesses,” he said, 
holding out his large strong hand. It clasped around her 
slim one for a long moment as he looked down at her 
from his six feet of height. “Your medications, your good- 
ness in having tea with me, most of all your sensible con- 
versation.” A brief gleam of fun lit his eyes. 

“It was a pleasure to me also,” she said shyly. How 
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much, she could not tell him. She lifted her cloak, he 
moved to set it around her, and for a moment it did not 
feel like her shabby worn cloak, but a grand piece of vel- 
vet. His hands lingered on her shoulders, then dropped. 
She moved to the door. “May I wish you—good health, 
Your Grace. And a safe journey.” 

“Thank you. Good-bye, Miss Ashe.” 

“Good-bye, sir.” She turned, and looked at him steadily 
one more time, filling her gaze with his broad frame, his 
darkly handsome looks, most of all his brilliant black eyes. 

Then he had slowly closed the door, and she was in the 
darkness of the hall, She went down the stairs without 
seeing them, speaking automatically to the cheery inn- 
keeper, patting the head of small Bobby, going on her way 
blindly, scarcely knowing what she was doing. 

She returned to the pharmacy, made sure all was well, 
then climbed the narrow stairs up to the garret. It seemed 
even more barren these nights, and the chill May wind 
swept through the broken boards. She took off the gray 
gown and the pearl pin, washed herself, and went early to 
bed. There was nothing she wanted to do, or read, or 
think about—just him. 

It was over, the brief time in her life. This so brief, so 
flimsy friendship was over. She might never see him again. 
It was not likely he would venture to Trumbull again. He 
was restless, changeable, and ill, she thought, and sat up in 
bed. 

What if he died soon—and she did not even know it? 
She lay back on the pillow, her eyes closing against the 
tears. All of a sudden, it was not bearable. That she 
should never see him again. That he might be dying. 

“What could I do for him? What could I possibly do? 
Oh, if I might die for him!” she whispered, and turned her 
face to the hard comfortless pillow. 


She slept only a little that night. Her every thought on 
waking was of Gilbert Vanbrugh. His illness, his depar- 
ture. She would never see him again. Never. 

What else did life hold? She could think of nothing. 

She rose early, washed shivering in the ice-cold water. 
She put on the snuff-brown dress again. Today she must 
mix the medicines for the vicar, and the snuff for the 
squire. They would be called for in the afternoon. She 
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must not go to the door every few minutes and see if Gil- 
bert’s coach was pulling away from the inn. She must not 
hope for one more brief glimpse of him. Would he ride in 
the coach, or would he ride his black stallion? She longed 
to see him once more on horseback, riding like a dare- 
devil, even scowling as he had during the race. One more 
look. One more, 

No, she thought. Forget him. He is not for you. Forget , 
him. That is over. 

She went down to the kitchen, and prepared her early 
morning tea. She ate and drank without knowing what she 
did. She felt numb and cold as she waited. For what, she 
did not know. 

Then she heard the boots stamping overhead, and 
winced. Dr, Fanthorpe had returned, and in vile humor, as 
he often did. 

She heard him shouting at his valet, and winced again. 
Presently, she had finished her tea, braced herself, and 
went up to the shop. 

Dr. Fanthorpe was standing in the middle of the phar- 
macy, looking at some medicines, scowling heavily. His 
face was more ruddy than ever, flushed and hot. He was 
pudgy, his stomach thrusting against the stays and the 
tightly fastened coat of crimson velvet which made him 
look even more plump. 

“Welcome home, doctor,” she said, quietly, as she came 
into the room. 

He whirled on her, frowning angrily. His small eyes 
seemed to glare like an-angry hog’s. “Welcome, is it? Wel- 
come? Well, miss, what do you have to say for yourself? 
Why didn’t you send for me at once?” 

She stared at him, bewildered, “Send for you, sir? You 
told me never to send for you—” 

“Idiot! Imbecile! How stupid can you be? Oh, no, not 
stupid! Feathering your own nest! What did you think that 
fine lord could do for you, miss! Answer me that! What 
did you think he would do for you but ruin your reputa- 
tion, which he has done!” 

She felt the blood draining slowly from her head, as he 
thundered at her. His vile words meant only a stream of 
filth directed at her; they had no real meaning. 

He finally stopped raging long enough to demand, 
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“Now explain yourself! Why didn’t you send for me? How 
dared you mix the medications yourself?” 

“It was—an emergency, sir. And you were a two-day 
journey—” 

“Excuses, excuses! They won’t serve, no, they won't 
serve at all! I could have ridden back in one day. He was 
here half a week! What a reputation it could have given 
me, that I took care of a lord like the Duke of Kenton. 
His Grace the Duke of Kenton,” the doctor wailed in an- 
guish, and beat his hammy fist on the counter, “What it 
could have done for me! And you didn’t let me know! 
You never sent for me!” 

She stood and looked at him. The many times he had 
ordered her never to interrupt him, never to send for him 
when he was on one of his society weeks, when he was 
hunting. And now the one time—and for this he was 
screaming. 

“Well, miss, this is all. You’ve shown yourself a fool 
and a loose female. I can’t have you here,” and his 
shouting cooled to triumphant snarling. He glared at her 
erimly. “You are dismissed, Yes, you are dismissed. Think 
I can’t get along without you, miss? Think again. Any fool 
can mix medications under my directions! You are dis- 
missed, at once!” 

Now she did turn cold. “Sir, I have nowhere to go,” she 
said in a low tone, pleadingly. “I am heartily sorry that I 
have offended you so badly. I will never do so again. 
Please forgive me—” She hated to plead with him, but she 
had nowhere to go. 

He turned his back on her, grandly, in one of those ges- 
tures of which he was so fond. “Get out, miss! Before I 
beat you! By rights I could! Ruining my practice! Betray- 
ing me behind my back. Get out, and all your goods with 
youl” 

He meant it, and it would do no good to beg. She 
closed her mouth in a tight line, suddenly feeling years 
older. She had no place to go; they both knew it. Yet she 
must find a place. The vicarage? No, the bachelor vicar 
had turned her out long ago. The inn? Too expensive for 
her. She had only pennies left. The doctor had given her 
room and board, which was enough for her, he had said. 

She thought of her father’s books, They were all she 
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had to sell. Perhaps she could manage something—or 
someone might give her a room— 

“If you will give me a few hours, sir, I will arrange to 
move out,” she finally said, quietly. She would not lower 
herself to beg again. 

“This afternoon,” he said, reluctantly, “All right, Tl 
give you till this afternoon. Then I throw your stuff into 
the street!” 

She felt stifled in the hot room, or it might be the blood 
burning her body. She went out into the open air of Trum- 
bull, and stood near the pharmacy. She looked up and 
down the single street, toward the inn, toward the country. 
There seemed no help. She could think of nowhere she 
would be welcome. What could she do? All she knew was 
the work. with herbs. 

People were moving up and down the street—-women 
with their early morning shopping, the baker opening his 
door to let out the fresh smell of his goods, children dash- 
ing about, the older ones dragging their feet on their 
way to school. 

Was there no one to help? What could she do? Where 
could she go? 

A voice in her ear startled her so that she jumped. 

“Miss Barbara, I could not leave without saying thank 
you once more.” The deep voice was already familiar and 
so dear. She turned blindly in his direction. “Why—what 
is it—Barbara, what has happened to you?” A warm hand 
took her cold one, and smoothed it. “And you are cold.” 

She gazed up at him, her breath quivering in her Jungs. 
It was so sudden, so unexpected, that she could not speak, 
He stared down at her gravely, anxiously, 

“Are you ill? What is it?” 

“{—]—have—been—dismissed—” 

“Dismissed?”” he asked sharply as she could not con- 
tinue. She nodded. He glanced back at the closed door of 
the pharmacy. “Come. You will come to the inn with me,” 
he said. He drew her hand in his arm and guided her as 
though she had gone blind. They walked down the street 
and up the hill to the inn. She thought she stumbled once 
or twice, and he held her up with his strength, but she was 
too numb to know what she did. | 

The innkeeper met them at the door, and stared sharply 
at Barbara’s face. 
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“A room where we may talk,” said Gilbert sharply. The 
innkeeper nodded, and showed them into his back parlor. 
It was not grand, like the front one, but it was quiet, and 
no one else was there. “Do not let us be disturbed,” he 
said to the man. “Tell my valet to return my goods to the 
room, all the baggage, but do not tell him why. Say you 
do not know.” 

“As I do not, Your Grace,” said the innkeeper, imper- 
turbably. He bowed, and went out, closing the door firmly 
after him. 

Gilbert led Barbara to the blue-velvet sofa, and they sat 
down. Her hands still clung to his, He was the one strong 
thing in her world, and he was leaving so very soon. 

“Ts the man to be trusted?” he asked, 

She nodded. “Yes.” 

“Good. Now, let me talk. Can you understand me?” 

She nodded, looking into his black eyes as though they 
were all she could see. There was some tenderness, but 
also thought, and a distance and purpose she did not 
know. 

“You have been dismissed from your post. Why?” 

“Because—because I did not—send for him. He never 
wanted to be-—sent for. But this time—you are a duke— 
and he—was very angry—” 

“J see. Forget that. Now, listen, Barbara. I have much 
to tell you in a short time. Listen closely to me.” 

She was gazing at him, listening to him with all her at- 
tention, but what he said next plunged her into a dizzying, 
chaotic whirlpool. 

“T would like for you to marry me,” he said. “And this 
is why. I do not have long to live.” 

She could not breathe. Her heart seemed to stop for a 
full minute. Life itself stopped. There was a pause, a halt 
in her being. When it began again, when she came to life 
again, it was toa different life, And she was a new 
woman. She knew this, though she could not have ex- 
plained how she knew. 

He was holding her hands, and his big strong hands 
were warm and commanding. Not long to live? How could 
he say that? - 

He said, “I have a serious heart condition. The doctor is 
able to help me with medications when the pain is most 
severe. But the pain is worse and worse. Sometimes I have 
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longed for the strength to refuse the medicine and let slip 
and die. But I am yet a coward. I do not want to go into 
that unknown void, not just yet. Life still has some sweet 
moments, and I want to savour them.” His face twisted in 
some anguish, then smoothed out, as though at his stern 
command, 

Barbara could only gaze and gaze at him. 

He smiled a little. “Your eyes are so big,” he said, and 
still holding her hand, he touched her cheek briefly, so 
gently she wanted to respond. But she could not move. 

“You are gentle and kindly. I think you love children. 
You are good, and have been raised as a lady. You see, I 
wish to have a child. I may not live to see him born. But 
you would care for him, treat him with your gentleness 
and sweetness, and raise him well. I think I could die 
more gracefully—if I knew a child of mine would con- 
tinue in this life. Do you understand me, Barbara?” 

She nodded, though she could scarcely take in his 
words. 

“In return, though I think you do not care all that much 
for wealth, I will give you money, jewels—all the fine 
dresses and pleasures money can buy. You would be 
Duchess of Kenton. It is a fine old name, and the castle is 
one of the best and most beautiful in all England,” he said 
proudly, raising his black head high for a moment. 

She drew in a deep ragged breath. A fine position—a 
duchess—but he would soon be dead! “Ys there—nothing 
that can be done?” she whispered. “Is there no cure—do 
they know—” 

He shook his head, and his mouth curled in a sardonic 
line. “They say it is a curse—oh, well, you'll hear the story: 
later. But it should not touch you, you are so strong, so 
fine—” he said, half to himself, “Willi you do it, Barbara? 
Will you marry me? Will you try to give me a child?” 

She had longed to do something for him, to die for him. 
Could she live for him, without him? 

“Yes,” she said simply. 

He seemed to relax with a shudder, as though he had 
been bracing himself against refusal. Yet, how could she 
refuse him? “You will? Good. Then I will make plans. 
Wait here.” He smiled briefly at her, as though he had al- 
most forgotten her already. He dropped her hands, stood 
up, went to the door, and went out. 
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He closed the door after him. She put her face in her 
hands. He had not kissed her, not promised her happiness, 
not said he loved her. Of course not. He did not love her. 
He would give her security, money, and a position as his 
duchess, Then he would give her—hopefully—a child, and 
then he would die. 

She pressed her hands to her face. It would be the most 
difficult thing she had even done in her life. But she must 
be brave, be gay, not show her own grief, give him a brief 
but bright happiness for as long as he lived. He wanted to 
savour the sweet moments of life, and she would help him 
as much as she could. 

Because she loved him already, so deeply and aa 
sionately that her owa heart hurt with the bursting love. 


Chapter 3 


Gilbert Vanbrugh did not return to the small parlor for 
quite two hours. Barbara sat there on the blue-velvet sofa, 
and waited patiently. Finally she thought that he must not 
be returning at all, that he had had an impulse, regretted 
it, and had departed. 

Then he came in. There were others in the hallway, but 
he shut them out and came over to her. 

“I have been arranging matters,” he said, gravely. “You 
have not changed your mind?” 

She shook her head, staring up at him wide-eyed. She 
had thought he had changed his! 

“I sent my valet to Kenton—to acquire more medica- 
tions, I told him. He might try to interfere, or notify my 
relatives, He and they have no right to meddle with me, so 
I have sent him away. I have got the vicar, and he is ob- 
taining a special license for us to marry tomorrow morn- 
ing. And now I have a dressmaker, she will adjust several 
dresses for you which I have chosen for our journey. I will 
have others made in London when there is more time. 
While you see the dressmaker, I will instruct a woman to 
pack all your possessions, and send them to Kenton. Is 
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there anything you wish to take with you on our honey- 
moon?” — 

He swept everything before him, He had her instruct 
the woman on what to pack for her, sent small trunks over 
to be packed, brought in the town dressmaker. He had 
found several dresses all or partially made up which he 
liked, he said. 

Then he went away while the dressmaker and her girl 
pinned and sewed and stitched and worked frantically on 
several dresses. There was a gown of rose silk, with small 
layers of lace in white at the collars and cuffs. There was 
a gown of pink muslin, with pink ribbons. There was an- 
other muslin gown in white, with thick lace and a low 
neck. Barbara decided to be married in this. 

Another gown of cream lace fit as though it had been 
made for her, and a fifth of dark ruby plaid looked well 
on her. The dressmaker had brought a thick ruby-velvet 
cloak and a cream bonnet trimmed with ruby-velvet rib- 
bons. She had even, tactfully, brought undergarments of 
muslin and cambric and lace, nightdresses so pretty that 
Barbara scarcely dared to touch them, and a negligee to 
match. 

There was a brief pause for lunch. The innkeeper and 
one of the maids brought in tea, meats, russe, salads, and 
she ate automatically because she was told to do so. Gil- 
bert was packing his last possessions, he told her later. He 
went out to finish the purchase of a carriage and two more 
horses, and asked the squire to give Barbara away, which 
he agreed to do. 

Gilbert and Barbara had dinner together that evening in 
his suite. She had two pleasant rooms at the back of the 
inn, overlooking the gardens and the hills. 

She had thought the conversation would be awkward. 
She was ina daze, wondering if she were doing the right 
thing, if he might change his mind as suddenly as he had 
composed it, if she were insane, if she would regret this. 
But Gilbert did not give her time to think, 

“You should know about Kenton and my relatives,” he 
said, briskly, and gave a rapid discourse 6n the family his- 
tory, until her mind was full of the fourth duke of Ken- 
ton, and the fifth duchess had done this, and another had 
fought somewhere, and an early one had been a favorite 
of Queen Elizabeth. 
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Gilbert spoke in a careless arrogant fashion, his eyes 
sparkling with pride or with humor as he told the faults as 
frankly as the achievements. 

“The castle is one of the oldest along the Channel,” he 
told her. “It is immediately on the sea, and the drains lead 
out to sea. The dungeons are foul! If we decide to live 
there any length of time, they ought to be cleaned out, for 
they smell vilely. There were smugglers up until recent 
times. But most of the village folk now are honest fish- 
ermen.” 

There were plans to discuss, though Gilbert made up 
most of them. They would honeymoon, he said, a journey 
of a day and a half from Trumbull, on the sea which he 
loved. Later they would proceed to Kenton Castle. Still 
later “sometime” he would take her to London and intro- 
duce her to society. She quailed a little at that thought. 

The evening passed rapidly. Gilbert said she was tired, 
and she agreed, and he escorted her to her rooms. At the 
doorway, he ducked down, and pressed a careless kiss on 
her cheek. Then she was inside, and the door closed. 

She put her hands to her cheeks when she was alone. 
They were warm, What was she doing? she thought, for 
the dozenth time that day. But she was tired, exhausted by 
the standing and fitting and plans and events sweeping her 
forward. She went to bed, wearing one of the old gowns 
she would leave behind for the maids when she departed. 

She wakened early, when the sun rose and peeped into 
her windows. She lay thinking about going down to the 
shop and what medications-must be mixed, until the 
thought finally penetrated~-this was her wedding day. 

She rang for tea, and was up early, with breakfast in 
her rooms. The dressmaker came in good time, for a final 
fitting of the wedding gown. She helped Barbara arrange 
the masses of dark-brown curly hair into a formal arrange- 
ment on top of Barbara’s head, then fastened the fragile 
cobweb-lace veil on top. 

The innkeeper had a carriage for her, and drove her to 
the church himself, She was surprised to see the church 
was half-full of townspeople, old friends, schoolmates, and 
those who had known her father and mother. 

The vicar was sonorous over the wedding ceremony, 
and Barbara stified a nervous giggle as she thought of her 
father, who had been so simple and unaffected and earnest 
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when repeating the vows for his people. Then she wanted 
to cry, remembering her parents, and how she missed 
them, and was committing herself to a man she did not 
know at all. 

Gilbert’s hand took hers, and it was big and warm and 
steady, as he piaced the ring on her finger. It fit perfectly. 
How did he manage everything so beautifully? she won- 
dered. The gowns were the right color and style, and now 
the rings. 

A few people came up afterward to wish them well, but 
Gilbert was rather curt, and wanting to be gone. The car- 
riage was packed with their trunks, and he swept her on 
the way. She had only time to thank the vicar cooliy, the 
innkeeper warmly, and then they were in the carriage. She 
did not even return to the inn, because Gilbert had every- 
thing planned for their immediate departure. 

She was thankful for the closed carriage. She sank back 
into the corner, cuddling into the warm ruby-velvet cloak, 
and beginning to unfasten the veil. The bonnet was beside’ 
her, and she thought she would wear that instead. 

Gilbert seemed weary also, and leaned back in his cor- 
ner in silence. His footman had said not a word; he was a 
stolid chap who seemed to take all events in his stride, un- 
like Jock Little, the valet. 

Barbara was glad enough to rest in silence, watching the 
village slip away, then the countryside, for mile after mile. 
Gilbert finally roused himself to ask if she were comfort- 
able. 

“Yes, very, thank you. I—I wondered—how you man- 
aged everything so well,” she said, rather timidly. “How 
did you know my dress size—and the bonnet—” 

His mouth curled in a sardonic Jine she did not care for. 
“When you know me better,” he said, ironically, “you will 
learn that I am a notorious rake. My ex-mistresses in Lon- 
don can teli you I have excellent taste and an eye for 
size!” 

She swallowed her shock, and turned her face to the 
window. The silence lasted for a few minutes, then he 
turned toward her. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, evenly. “That was ex- 
tremely rude, and in bad taste.” 

“That is quite all right,” she-said, in a low tone, forcing 
her voice. 
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“Between the army life, and my wild days in London, I 
scarcely know how to speak to a decent female,” he said, 
more naturally. “I shall try to command my language.” 

She did not know how to answer him. Finally she 
thanked him for the dresses. “They do fit so nicely, and 
they are all so pretty. | am—ashamed—lI had so little to 
wear-~” 

“The doctor did not pay you for your services, I think. 
Well, it is some comfort to know he is already missing you 
sadly. I passed the pharmacy, and found him fussing with 
a customer over the ingredients,” he said, and laughed in a 
short hard bark. “He will regret losing you, but his loss is 
very much to my advantage!” 

She shivered a little. The doctor’s anger had been so 
furious, so quelling, so humiliating, that she did not like to 
remember it. Gilbert reached across to her, and drew up a 
blanket over her knees, 

“The wind grows more chill as we approach the sea,” he 
said. 

“Shall we—be there—by evening?” she asked timidly. 

“No. I shall plan to halt a little more than halfway on 
our journey. I like an inn in a small town where the food 
is comfortably good and the bedrooms tolerable. Then we 
shall proceed tomorrow, and be there before luncheon if 
we start early enough.” 

After that he lapsed into silence once more, staring out 
the window, frowning as though lost in brooding thoughts. 
She stared out the window on her side, thinking, wonder- 
ing how to deal with this moody changeable man she had 
married. 

They paused for lunch in a small town, then proceeded. 
When they stopped for tea, she thought it was another 
pause in their journey, only to find that this was the inn 
Gilbert had chosen for their halfway resting place. She 
eyed it, curiously pleased. It was a quaint old building, but 
pretty and clean, with well-mannered servants. The inn- 
keeper himself came out to conduct them to his best par- 
lor; the large guest bedroom opened out from it. 

Barbara went in to remove her bonnet and cloak, and in 
the mirror as she smoothed her hair she caught a glimpse 
of the huge bed behind her. She caught her breath, then 
sighed. 
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How quickly her life had changed. She must learn to 
adapt very rapidly. She was a married woman now, and 
not just 2 woman, she was a duchess. Someone had called 
her “Your Grace,” just after the ceremony, and she had 
wanted to laugh and cry. 

Gilbert was silent and curt over tea. She would have 
been offended if it had been an ordinary marriage, and he 
an ordinary man. But she caught the gesture, as time and 
again he tugged at his tight neckcloth. He was in pain 
again, she realized. 

Finally she dared to speak her thoughts, after tea. “Gil- 
bert—I think—you might lie down for a bit. Your heart is 
paining you, isn’t it?” 

His mouth curled downward. “Yes, a little,” he said, 
very curt, and frowning blackly. 

She found the medicine in his case, and brought a tum- 
bler of it to him. “Please,” she said, with a little smile. 

His frown eased as he took the glass and drank it, mak- 
ing a grimace. 

“And now lie down, please?” She plumped the pillows 
at the end of the soft sofa, and he lay down, after remov- 
ing his jacket. She bent over him, and timidly eased the 
neckcloth loose. He drew a deep sigh, and turned his head 
from her, 

“Damned—weakness,” he said, savagely. 

She wished she dared stroke back the curly black hair, 
but she did not. She settled herself on a nearby chair, with 
a book she had found in the case near the sofa, and pre- 
tended to read. Presently, when she glanced at his face 
from under her dark lashes, she found that he was asleep, 
the frown smoothed away by the relaxation. 

He slept quite two hours, and wakened with a start to 
sit up and stare at her. He rubbed his face. “I had forgot- 
ten where I was,” he said. 

She only smiled. They ordered dinner, and had a good 
one of some fine lamb with mint sauce, new potatoes and 
peas, some greens, a light white wine, and liked it very 
much. 

They were more easy with each other. She had found 
that he would accept her attentions, and that made her 
feel strangely more useful. His pain had _ evidently 
lessened, and she thought it must be often what made him 
SO CTOSss. 
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They retired early. She undressed first, and went to bed 
in the immense high bed, having to crawl up to get into it. 
She lay down, her heart beating so rapidly she thought she 
too might be having heart pains, but knowing better. 

Gilbert undressed in the parlor, then came to bed in a 
long white nightshirt. He lay down beside her, having 
blown out the lamp. “We are both tired,” he finally said, 
and turned to her, and put his arm about her, “Let us 
sleep, Barbara. Just rest, eh? Are you able to rest?” 

“Yes——of course, Gilbert.” She turned to him, as his 
arm urged her to do, and put her face against his shoul- 
der. She was rigid for a while, but he just held her, and fi- 
nally she felt her body relaxing against the warmth of his. 

She was a long time going to sleep, and she thought he 
lay awake also, but he said nothing more, and made no 
move to make Jove to her. She finally slept, and when she 
wakened the morning was bright in the windows. 

She opened her eyes slowly. She saw Gilbert. sitting fully 
dressed except for his jacket. He was sitting near the win- 
dows, in a large armchair, and the look on his face arrest- 
ed her attention. 

She thought she had never seen such a look of anguish 
and hopeless desolation. It quite frightened her. He 
seemed so large and competent and strong that the look 
on his face, which told of total despair, made her catch 
her breath in alarm. 

She closed her eyes again, thinking about him, in pain 
for him, wishing, wishing she could take on herself the 
burden of his tortured life. At the same time, she knew he 
would not like her to see him like this, that he looked so 
only because he thought her still asleep. 

Presently, she stirred, yawned elaborately, stretched, 
opened her eyes. When she sat up, he was standing near 
the window, his back to her. He turned around very 
slowly, his face very pale but composed. He smiled at her. 

“Quite rested, Barbara? I shall order tea, then breakfast 
in an hour. Shall you be ready to begin our journey 
again?” 

“Oh, yes, Pll soon be ready, thank you.” She waited un- 
til he had left the room, then got up, washed, dressed in 
the dark-ruby plaid, to which she had taken a great fancy. 
Gilbert liked it also, and said so at once over tea. 
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“The color sets off your pretty face, your pink cheeks. I 
like it immensely. You look good in rose and ruby. I 
thought you would.” 

She only smiled, fearful that any answer might bring on 
one of his sarcastic remarks about his taste for women’s 
clothing. 

She had wondered more than once about what he 
termed his “ex-mistresses.”” Was that phase of his life con- 
cluded because of his marriage? Or was he too ill to take a 
mistress now? Or did he intend to take one after a polite 
interval with his bride? This thought was so painful that 
she immediately shut it away in the dark recesses of her 
mind. 

Gilbert had sent one of the men who worked at the inn 
to the next place to prepare for them. They set off in the 
cartiage immediately after an ample breakfast of ham, 
eggs, fresh fruits, hot biscuits and pots of tea. Again Gil- 
bert was silent on the journey, and she respected his 
silence, having thoughts of her own which needed sorting 
out. 

All too soon, because she had not concluded her think- 
ing, they arrived at midday on the edge of the English 
Channel. A charming inn was perched high on a cliff at 
the top of a winding green-bordered road. For miles there 
was nothing but sea, and cliffs, and trees and bushes and 
flowers—acres and miles of flowers, fragrant and scented 
in the May wind. 

Their rooms were the best in the house, overlooking the 
sea: an immense parlor, an equally immense bedroom, 
with—-she noted—a single huge bed, She unpacked her 
small trunks with the help of a village maid hired by the 
innkeeper for her. Gilbert came into the bedroom as they 
finished hanging the dresses. 

“Come out for a walk with me. I want you to see the 
Channel, Have you ever seen the sea before, Barbara?” he 
asked. 

She shook her head, her eyes sparkling with antici- 
pation. She could smell the sea from here, the fresh salt 
smell, so different from the scented hills and farmlands of 
her home. : 

They went out, and her cloak blew in the wind as they 
headed for the edge of the cliffs. She had tied a scarf 
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about her hair, for Gilbert had warned that the wind 
would take away her bonnet. Gilbert held her hand casu- 
ally with his, yet she had the feeling that if he wanted he 
could hold her tightly and she could not get away. It was 
hard to believe he was a desperately ill man, for he 
seemed so strong and hard and soldierly. 

They walked along the cliffs in silence. Barbara kept 
staring and staring at the choppy wild waters of the Chan- 
nel. He finally looked down at her, and smiled, a sudden 
unusually sweet smile. 

“No words?” he asked, his eyes sparkling with humor, 

“None,” she said, softly. 

He indicated a thick patch of grass and flowers. “Let us 
sit down here, and just look. I love the sea,” he added, as 
they sat down in the midst of a flower garden of wild 
things which waved vigorously in the stiff Channel wind. 
She spread her hand out to touch the tops of the flowers, 
then looked out over the wild panorama spread before 
them. “When I was a boy, and spent the summers at Ken- 
ton, I was always out on the water. They could whip me, 
or lock me in my rooms, I would still go again the first 
moment I got away.” 

“They—whipped you?” she asked slowly, the thought a 
sudden pain to her. How different his people must have 
been from hers. 

In one of his abrupt gestures, Gilbert turned himself 
about and lay down with his head in her lap. She gazed 
down at him, her eyes wide. His eyes had closed. 

“Yes, My father died when I was two. The curse-—oh, — 
Rose will tell you about that,” he said carelessly. “Stupid 
story. My mother died two years later. I was chopped 
about, sent from one distant relative to another. Then to 
school, boarding, got home for the. holidays though, to 
Kenton, and Rose Catlin and good old Hugo. They were 
all right. Always kind and thoughtful. It was when I went 
to one of my father’s cousins that I always seemed to 
catch it. Couldn’t do anything right. I expect I was a 
devil,” he said, suddenly opening his eyes and laughing up 
at her. His black eyes were sparkling and wicked. 

“{ expect you were,” she said softly, and dared to put 
her hand on his thick black curly hair. She hardly dared to 
breathe. She wanted to hear him, to let him confide in her, 
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to tell her the things she wanted to know, about his youth, 
his manhood. “And you—loved the sea.” 

“Yes, always went out to the sea. Coaxed the fishermen 
to take me out with them, from dawn to dusk sometimes, 
Ran away to sea later on. Finally one cousin, older fellow, 
got me a commission, said it was a disgrace for a duke to 
be a common seaman. So I was in Wellington’s army.” He 
lifted the hand that lay lightly on his chest, and put it to 
his lips, as though curious to taste her small red rough 
hand, She jet him, wishing it was a dainty fine white hand, 
a hand like one of his ex-mistresses—no, she would not 
think of them. 

Her fingers ran through his black curly hair, and he 
seemed to relax into her lap, curling himself up to her. His 
voice went on and on, telling her things about the school, 
and university, and running off to sea, and then the 
battles. ... 

Finally he turned over on his back again, and opened 
his eyes. “Getting dusk. Let’s dash back and get some tea,” 
he said. He sat up, stood up, helped her up, and then for a 
breathless moment she felt his arms about her. She turned 
slowly into his arms, against his chest. His hand tangled 
into her thick, long, brown curly hair, and he raised her 
face to his. She glanced up at him, then closed her eyes 
against the sudden fierce desire in his. Her heart was 
beating crazily. 

He bent his head, and his mouth pressed hard to hers. 
His one hand slid down her from her back to her waist, 
down to her hip under the cloak, and he felt her with his 
firm hand. He seemed to be learning her, drawing her 
close against his body. 

“You're soft, soft,” he whispered, then he let her go. 

She thought her face was fiery red, as he linked hands 
carelessly with her, and they walked back to the inn. In 
their rooms, warm from the wind, before a blazing fire, 
they had their tea, and talked as casually as they had 
talked on the first days of his illness. But there was a dif- 
ference. There was a marriage between them, and his sud- 
den fierce desire, and a shared kiss, 

Later, they had dinner, and talked, and drank some 
More wine, and she was pleasantly dizzy with it when she 
finally retired to the bedroom and undressed for bed. She 
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put on the frilly cambric nightdress, and brushed out her 
long curly hair. She crawled into the huge bed. She won- 
dered briefly what the bedroom at Kenton Castle would be 
like, and indeed the entire castle. Was it a small castle, or 
a huge drafty one, or a medium-size comfortable one—or 
what? And what would be her duties? And who were Rose 
and good old Hugo, who seemted to live there? 

Gilbert came to bed, and put out the lamp. This time, 
when he got into bed, he put his arm about her and drew 
her to him, without speaking. She felt the urgency in him, 
and knew that tonight would be different from last night. 

He was gentile at first, kissing her lips and her throat, 
and caressing her slowly with his big warm hands. He slid 
his bands under the frilly gown, and touched her shivering 
body, and rubbed her soft flesh so easily that she finally 
stopped trembling and lay quietly. He removed her gown, 
and his own, and kissed her large soft breasts. When he 
moved, and lay over her, she was so hot and so ready, she 
put her arms about him and drew him down to her. She 
wanted to kiss him now. 

Their lips met, and she felt hers crushed under the 
desire in his. His hand was on her hips, moving her thighs 
apart. She could not think, between the wine and the sen- 
sual excitement of him. She could only feel, move as he 
directed, and sigh, and clasp him. 

She knew it would hurt at first, and braced herself for 
it. He did it quickly, sharply, when she least expected it, 
and she cried out. Then it was over, and he entered her 
and lay there, loving her so tenderly that she responded fi- 
nally, forgetting all her doubts and fears. 

She wakened several times in the night, hearing his even 
breathing, feeling the weight of his arm across her naked 
body. In the morning when she wakened, he still lay with 
her, and he was waiting for her to awaken, and his hands 
were already preparing her for his embrace. They lay long 
abed that day. 

When they finally got up at noon and had some tea, he 
wanted to go out again into the keen salty air, and so did 
she. They walked for miles along the cliffs, hand in hand, 
sometimes silent, sometimes talking. And when they tired, 
they would sit for a while in one of the fragrant flowery 
meadows, and gaze at the sea, and talk, or be silent, or he 
would hold her and kiss her. 
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And so the days passed, sliding one into another. She 
thought she had never been so happy. Most of the time 
Gilbert was kind and courteous to her. When he was not, 
she excused him because he was not well. 

But it did confuse her. They had been walking one day, 
and he was silent and frowning. He slid his hand from 
hers, and stood looking out over the Channel. He put his 
hand to his chest, absently, and rubbed it. 

“Are you ill?” she asked. “Shall we go back?” 

He turned on her in a fury, his black eyes raging, ‘his 
face dark. “No, I’m not ill! Damn it, do you think I’m an 
invalid? I am stronger than you are—feel it!” And he took 
her wrist in his fingers, and pressed until it hurt. She 
stared up at him, her breath caught. 

He flung her wrist from him, and walked away from 
her, so rapidly that she could not follow him. She gazed 
after him in dismay and wonder. He disappeared around 
the edge of the cliffs, and finally she made her way back 
to the inn by herself. He did not come until evening, long 
after tea was over. He ate little dinner, did not speak to 
her, and did not apologize for his behavior. That night, 
they lay in the same bed, but he did not touch her. 

The next day, he was the same as he had been earlier, 
kind and courteous, walking with her on the cliffs. But 
sometimes there was a dark look on his face, a wicked 
wild look in his eyes, and she was half-afraid, and dared 
not speak to him. 

They had been there two weeks, when he said one eve- 
ning, “Tomorrow we'll go back to Kenton.” 

She started, and looked at him across the dinner table. 
Leave? The happiest time of her life? She wanted to pro- 
test, to say, let me have a few more days, a few more 
hours. But she knew him well enough to know now when 
his mind was made up. 

“Very well, Gilbert,” she said. “I'll have the girl help 
me pack tonight.” 

The next morning, the carriage was ready, and they set 
out early. It was an all-day journey, Gilbert said, and he 
did not break it at an overnight stop. They traveled fast, 
from early in the morning, with only a brief stop for 
luncheon. She was tired, and longing for tea by evening, 


but he did not suggest stopping. 
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She kept peering ahead into the dimness, then, as they 
went on and on. And finally ahead of them, a large gray 
pile loomed. She thought at first it was a cliff on the edge 
of the sea. 

Gilbert said, “That’s Kenton Castle. There it is,” and 
there was a lift and an excitement in his voice that let her 
know this was something special to him. His home, his an- 
cestral home for centuries, his heritage which he was en- 
trusting to her. 

The weary horses were plodding along slowly. She 
gazed at the thick gray walls as they came closer, and she 
could make out turrets and battlements, then all _disap- 
peared in a green maze. The path led through a forest, 
which grew so densely that she thought it might be used 
for hunting. Surely wild deer lived there. ~~ 

Gilbert was leaning back with his eyes closed, frowning. 
She did not ask him the question on her lips. Instead she 
again looked ahead into the distance. And finally, sud- 
denly, they were there. The horses were on a gravel path, 
which led up a winding road to stop in front of the wide 
steps of a castle entrance. 

Beyond the steps rose the steep gray pile, more immense 
and formidable than it had seemed from a distance. Her 
heart sank in dismay. It was mammoth, so huge and 
strange. This was Kenton, this huge dismal battlement and 
fortress? How could anyone be fond of this dark place? 

The sun had set long before. In the grayness of the eve- 
ning, lights shone from the castle door as a butler opened 
it. Footmen stood in uniformed array. Behind them was 
an immense hall, and as Barbara walked into it with her 
new husband, she caught her breath. Horses and armor 
seemed to be coming toward her. In a trance, she thought, 
they had entered upon a battle, and were about to be cap- 
tured. It was a trap, a trap— 

“Armor from all the damned battles of my worthy an- 
cestors,” said Gilbert beside her, indicating the huge hail 
with a careless wave of his hand. She stared up toward the 
ceiling. Battle flags, tattered and proud, still hung there. 
Horses in armor and men in armor seemed to march along 
the flagstones of the mammoth hall. 

It seemed to the frightened, tired, dazed girl that she 
had enteréd a fortress, where she might be captured and 
killed. How foolish, how silly, she thought, but she could 
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not fight off the fear that threatened to overwhelm her. 
This was no cosy home, this was no comfortable gentle 
place where she could ease the last hours of her dying hus- 
band, 

“Welcome home, Barbara,” said Gilbert, and put his 
arm around her under her cloak to lead her forward. 

Tears stung her eyes, This was his home, and she must 
make the best of it—for his sake. She had promised. 


Chapter 4 


. 


They walked past the battle-arrayed horses and men into a 
slightly smaller but still mammoth drawing room. It was 
furnished in dark rose and deep blue, with sofas, chairs, 
and thick long drapes all in the same shades. A beautiful 
French rug was spread over the huge floor, the edges were 
polished-wood parquet. 

A door at the end of the room was open. Through it 
came a tall older man. Barbara thought at first he was 
completely gray-haired, but as he came smiling closer to 
them, she saw he was a fair blond color, with ash-blond 
hair which was graying. 

“Here you are, the newlyweds. Hello, Gilbert! Congrat- 
ulations. So this is your very lovely bride.” The man 
smiled down at her kindly, with a little knowing cynical 
twist to his mouth. 

“Jock Little found out the news, I see,” said Gilbert, 
drily. 

“He did. He was so angry when he returned to Trum- 
bull and found you had given him the slip! He has been 
fussing for all these days, that you wouldn’t have your 
medicines, and wouldn’t be able to put a shirt on for your- 
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self—you know how he goes on.” And the man Jaughed 
loudly, sardonically. 

“I managed for myself in the navy, and later under 
Wellington,” said Gilbert, frowning. He turned to Barbara. 
“My dear, this is my cousin, Hugo Catlin. He manages ev- 
erything for me here at Kenton, has since childhood, prac- 
tically. That is,” he added, as a woman wheeled herself 
over the parquet floors into the huge drawing room, “eve 
erything that Rose doesn’t! Hello there, Rose, how are 
you, my dear?” And he went over to her, and bent down 
and kissed her pink cheek. 

Barbara could not keep from staring. The woman was a 
lovely blonde woman in her mid-forties, the age of Hugo 
or a little younger. She had gray eyes, pink cheeks, and 
there was a laughing look in her eyes—a sweetness of ex- 
pression that drew one to her at once, And she sat in a 
wheelchair, one hand on a wheel to shove herself forward 
or backward. She was dressed in gray, with a gray blanket 
over her legs to hide them, or protect them from the chill 
air of the drafty castle. She was smiling up at Gilbert, pat- 
ting his cheek with her free hand. 

“You married without our knowing, naughty boy!” she 
said. “But we are so happy for you. Let me meet your 
bride.” And she turned her bright face to Barbara, who 
had a feeling of being studied swiftly, keenly, anxiously, 
before the woman smiled at her. “So—this is Barbara. I 
should say, Your Grace.” 

“Oh—please—do call me Barbara.” Barbara stepped 
forward and impulsively kissed the soft warm pink cheek. 
She was so relieved to meet with friendliness and 
gentleness. “And may I call you Rose? Gilbert says you 
manage everything; I hope you will still continue to do 
so.” 

Rose touched her cheek with a gentle hand. “My dear, 
you will be mistress here. I am the housekeeper. But you 
may be sure IJ shall do everything possible to make things 
easy for you. You may depend on me—and on Hugo—for 
everything.” 

“Have you chosen a maid. for her? And are her rooms 
ready?” asked Gilbert briskly. 

“I thought I would have Polly for her. She is older and 
experienced,” said Rose placidly. None of his manners or 
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expressions seemed to disturb her, thought Barbara. Of 
course, she had known Gilbert for years. “Dinner will be 
ready in an hour. And I told them to prepare the Queen 
Anne rooms, the ones your mother had, next to yours 
now, Gilbert.” 

His frown relaxed. “Good, yes, that was what I wanted. 
Come along, Barbara, I'll show you your rooms, then we 
can change for dinner,” 

She was so weary that all she wanted to do was drop on 
a bed. “Oh—Gilbert—might I just have some tea, and go 
to bed? The journey—was rather long—” she added 
timidly, gazing up anxiously at him. “Do you mind very 
much?” 

“Of course,” said Rose, “you must both be exhausted! 
Do go to bed, Barbara, and we shall converse tomorrow. 
Go on, Gilbert, you must be about ready to drop.” 

He scowled blackiy. “I am not tired at all,” he said, ag- 
gressively. “I shall be ready for dinner at eight.” He took 
Barbara’s hand in a tight painful clasp, and drew her with 
him through the next hallway to the wide winding stair- 
case fo the next floor. Footmen stood at the staircase, 
waiting to light them up. There was blackness at the top, 
and for a few moments, Barbara knew a sudden senseless 
fear again, What.had she done, marrying a strange man 
after knowing him only a few days? 

He was so odd at times, so quick to anger to furious 
rage after a remark. How could she ever learn to get along 
with him? Then she remembered with a heavy pang. She 
did not have long to get along with him. Perhaps a year or 
two, maybe only a few months. He had seemed to feel it 
was an urgent matter to marry, and begin a child at once. 
Perhaps he had only a matter of months. 

It softened her again. When they came to the upper 
hall, and he had led her into a large drawing room done in 
rose and pale blue, she said, “Will you have tea with me, 
Gilbert? I feel—a little strange here. I shall become used 
to it soon, I know—but—” 

His face lightened at her appeal. He put an arm about 
her waist and drew her to him. She lifted her face for his 
kiss. It was light, on her cheek, but affectionate. 

“Of course, poor darling. It is rather a huge overwhelm- 
ing place, isn’t it? Never mind, I shall show you about to- 
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morrow, and presently you shall come to love it also. Pil 
have tea with you, then straight to bed. It was a long jour- 
ney. I should have broken it, but I was anxious to come 
home,” he added, half under his breath. 

He showed her the bedroom. It was four times the size 
of her little cold attic room over the pharmacy. The huge 
bed was in Queen Anne style, with a mammoth spread of 
dark-ruby color. The other furniture was more womanly 
sized, a dainty chair near the bed in pale-blue satin, an- 
other chair of ruby, the pretty dressing table and mirror in 
light carved wood, shining in the candlelight. As they 
looked at the room, an older woman tapped at the door, 
then entered. 

“I am Polly, Your Grace,” she said. She was gray- 
haired, a little severe-looking, but seemed competent. Bar- 
bara directed her to unpack her trunks, which had been 
brought up by footmen. 

By the time Barbara had washed and changed to a com- 
fortable robe, tea was brought up, Gilbert had evidently 
ordered tea for himself with her, and Rose had sent up 
cold meats, some jellied sweets, and pastries. 

Tea was set out in the large but beautiful drawing room 
next to Barbara’s bedroom. As she seated ‘herself at the 
teapot, and prepared to pour out, Gilbert came in from 
the next room. Through the open door, she saw a drawing 
room the size of hers, in masculine browns and dark red. 
Gilbert had put on a dressing gown, also, and seemed 
more relaxed. 

“I sent word to Rose not to wait dinner for me,” he 
said. “I think Ill have tea, and go to bed also. I was 
thoughtless to have that long journey. Sorry, darling,” and 
he bent and kissed her cheek again. 

“It’s all right, Gilbert. I am happy to be—home,” she 
said, quietly. “It is so nice—to have a home again, you 
know, Since my parents died—I have not felt—at home 
anywhere.” 

He seemed more gentle and sympathetic tonight, some- 
how. She sent Polly away, and they had tea alone, and 
talked a little. She told him about her parents, and her 
earlier life, and he listened with interest. 

“And do you like your rooms?” he asked, presently. “Tf 
you want any changes, Pil send to London. We can have a 
man do things over—” 
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“Oh, no, please, I love them the way they are. They 
were your mother’s rooms, weren’t they?” 

“Yes, I scarcely remember her,” he said, and his face 
darkened a little. 

She hastily changed the subject. “Has Rose been in a 
wheelchair all her life, Gilbert?” 

“No, but ever since I can recall. She had a bad fall 
from horseback when she was about twelve. She has been 
crippled ever since, her legs stunted. But she gets about 
amazingly well. She has entire charge of the castle matters, 
and Hugo tends the estate, very efficiently too. Whenever I 
came home at holidays, they treated me royally. It is the 
one place where I always felt welcome.” 

“They are very good people,” she said, gently. 

“Yes, the best. They are distant cousins, you see. Some 
relatives of my grandmother on my father’s side; I never 
could get it straight. Ask Rose, she can work it out for 
you.” He sat back, and yawned. 

She knew by now that she must not say the word 
“tired” to him about himself. “Oh, I am so weary,” she 
said, with a sigh. “Would it be rude of me to go right to 
bed, Gilbert?” 

He smiled over at her. “No, you shall always do exactly 
what you please, my darling. I'll come in presently, shall 
ze 

She colored a little. “Yes—please,” she said, and rose 
from her place. As she passed him, she paused, impul- 
sively, and bent over and kissed his dark head, She went 
on to her bedroom, undressed, and went to bed without 
calling the maid. She didn’t want any strangers about her 
tonight. 

Gilbert was a little long in coming, and she almost fell 
asleep before he came. At last the bedroom door opened, 
and he came in. 

“Good old Hugo came and wanted to talk. I finally sent 
him away,” he said, yawning. “I don’t want to hear every- 
thing about the estate problems tonight.” He climbed in 
beside her, and took her in his arms. 

She laid her head against his chest, and suddenly real- 
ized to her alarm that the heart was beating very rapidly. 
There was an ominous irregular pace to it that scared her. 
He was ill. 
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He put his hand on her thigh. She must stop him, she 
thought. She wanted him, but he was in no condition for 
the excitement of love-making. 

“Do you mind—not tonight, my darling?” she whis- 
pered. “I am so sleepy—I cannot appreciate you very 
much!” And she cuddled up to him to show that she was 
not rejecting him. 

He chuckled a little, and lay back. “Well, then, my love, 
Pil wait until a more propitious moment! I must be appre- 
ciated!” 

She laughed also, against his chest, and put her head 
down more closely to his breast, and pretended to sleep at 
once. 

It was some time before he slept. He kept drawing deep 
breaths, stretching cautiously, rubbing his chest. She knew 
he was in pain, and she was in agony for him. Had he 
taken his medicine? She thought he must have, for he was 
usually sensible about that. The pain must be in spite of 
the medications. 

She slept late the next morning, and was disappointed 
on wakening to find that Gilbert had already risen, But it 
was just-as well, she thought. Love-making was very excit- 
ing, and for a man with a tricky heart it could be—fatal. 

She rang for the maid, and Polly appeared promptly, 
She had a luxurious bath in the huge tiled bathroom, in a 
beautiful shell of a bath, with lovely deep hot water. She 
hated to get out of the tub. She kept remembering the 
hasty morning washes in the cold basin in her attic room. 

Polly brought out a muslin gown and held it up. “Will 
this be right for today, Your Grace?” 

“Yes, fine,” and she put it on. She worried briefly. She 
had only these few dresses which Gilbert had bought for 
her. Should she speak about ordering more? She drank her 
tea as Polly dressed her, and efficiently brushed out and 
wound up her hair. 

The pink muslin with pink ribbons seemed rather frivo- 
lous in the chill air of the castle, as she slowly descended 
the huge staircase. The same ominous dubious feeling 
came over her as she came out into the huge drawing 
room on the ground floor. She felt overwhelmed, with a 
nagging worry at the back of her mind. Could she ever 
live up to the title of “Duchess of Kenton”? And she felt 
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odd also, seeing the averted glances of the footmen and 
the formidable butler. She felt like a rag doll in a palace, 
she thought, and her mouth twisted in humor. So she was. 

The butler finally condescended to take pity on her in 
his lofty fashion. “Breakfast is served, Your Grace, in the 
smaller dining room.” 

“Oh. Where is that, please?” she asked. 

He bowed, and led the way. She felt as though she had 
walked at least half a mile, as he led her through a maze 
of corridors into a room that was only the size of her 
drawing room. 

No one was at the table. She was disappointed. But 
Rose wheeled herself into the room a few minutes later, as 
the man was serving tea and eggs to Barbara. 

“Here you are, my dear. Did you sleep well?” asked 
Rose, kindly. She wheeled herself over near to Barbara, 
and set the brake on the machine. She seemed to manipu- 
late the chair with the ease of long practice, thought Bar- 
bara, with some pity. 

“Yes, so well I have overslept,” said Barbara, ruefully. 
“Has everyone else left?” ae 8 

“An hour ago. Hugo insisted that Gilbert must look at 
one of the fields which has flooded with salt water from 
the sea. Gilbert left a message that he would be back for 
you at ten o’clock to drive you about the estate for a time. 
Then this afternoon, I am to show you some of the castle, 
the first floors. They are the only ones where J am able to 
get about,” she added, casually. 

Barbara did not comment on that. She thought instinc- 
tively that Rose would resent sympathy almost as much as 
Gilbert did. 

Rose finally added, as Barbara finished her eggs and 
ham, and picked up a piece of biscuit, “Do you mind if I 
tell you a little about the family? Gilbert wanted me to tell 
you about the family curse.” 

Barbara glanced up at her, her eyes wide and startled. 
“Curse? He said something about a curse—but what—” 

Rose shrugged. “You don’t believe in curses, either, of 
course. Nor do I. There is probably some explanation 
which we cannot know yet. However, this is the story.” 
She closed her eyes for a moment. 

Barbara listened in fascination, almost forgetting to fin- 
ish her breakfast as Rose told her. 
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Gilbert’s grandfather had struck a gypsy woman he 
caught stealing. She cursed him, and said that all the men 
of the family would die before the age of twenty-five. 
“And the grandfather, though young and strong and vigor- 
ous, did die at twenty-three. He left one son. Gilbert’s fa- 
ther died at twenty-four. His mother died two years later, 
We had the care of Gilbert, and protected him as much as 
we could. But we were only distant relatives. His father’s 
cousins had closer claim on him, and wanted to be sure he 
was strictly raised, to be an honor to the name.” Rose 
grimaced in some anger. “They beat him, treated him hor- 
ribly, We did what we could to make up whenever he came 
home to us. But I hated it, hated it, what they did to him.” 

“I would have—hated that-—-” said Barbara slowly, her 
heart grieved for that small boy of long ago. “I think it 
has hardened him, made him bitter.” 

“Yes, I fear so. He used to be such a gentle lovable 
child. Each time he came home, he was tougher, rougher. 
When he ran away to.sea, oh, how I cried, as though he 
had been my own. But Hugo said, they couldn’t treat him 
worse than they treated him in his own family. He was 
tall, strong, and I thought they could not break his spirit. 
Though they tried, they surely tried!’ she ended, her 
mouth twisting. “Oh, dear, that is long ago, and done with. 
But I wanted you to know—+to love him as we do, to help 
make up for—in the little time—” She paused, and bit her 
lips. “Did Gilbert—tell you—?” 

“I know he has a serious heart condition,” said Barbara, 
all appetite gone. “Do you know—how long—” 

“Dr. Peterson says it is a matter of months, perhaps 
weeks,” said Rose slowly, watching her face. “My dear, I 
am sorry, So sorry. But if Gilbert told you—” 

“Yes, He—we-——want a child before he goes.” 

“Yes, yes, of course you do. A child. An heir. Poor dar- 
ling. I wish he would live to see the child,” said Rose, very 
softly, and covered her face with her hands. 

Barbara could think of nothing to say. Her worst fears 
were confirmed. Gilbert was doomed to die. This was why 
he was so moody, so changeable. Every time he was re- 
minded of his illness, he remembered he had not long to 
live. 

Rose put her hands down, and her face was composed 
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again. “We have sometimes thought, Hugo and I, that he 
might not go so quickly if he did not run with such a wild 
crowd. He and that wild Sir William Shirley get to- 
gether—well, Jock Little said you saw the race. Billy does 
dare him on so much, And Lady Marian is little better. 
She is such a daredevil, and draws Gilbert on to wild 
pranks. And that London crowd—-oh, when they come, it 
is sheer madness! But poor Gilbert, he wants fun. He is 
just like his father and grandfather. They were wild rakes, 
oh, not terribly wicked,” she added hastily, glancing at 
Barbara, her eyes shadowed. 

“His grandfather and father were both daredevils, is 
that it?” asked Barbara. 3 

“Yes I'm afraid so. All have the same wicked temper : 
when it is roused. A sweetness, yet a wildness. His father 
died at a party at someone’s country home,-riding a horse 
up the staircase. His mother was not even there; she was 
here at Kenton taking care of Gilbert. When the word 
came—oh, my dear, she collapsed. I think she did not 
want to live after that.” 


Barbara thought of her words again and again when 
Gilbert returned and they set out to drive about the estate. 
She wore her ruby cloak, but it flew in the wind, as Gil- 
bert was driving a high phaeton with two horses who 
seemed possessed of the devil. He held them in with an 
iron hand, then laughed, and let them out, and they fairly 
flew along the narrow paths through the wilderness out 
into the fields near the Channel. 

She swallowed her protests at his driving. His hand on 
the reins was sure. She glanced at his wrists, they were hike 
iron. She had felt their power on her body. How could he 
be dying, how could he? But she had seen it happen, a 
seemingly strong fellow dying a few hours after an attack 
of the heart. 

They drove along the Channel and here he did slow 
down, and pointed out places he loved, his eyes sparkling 
with pleasure at seeing them again. “That’s the spot where 
I often set out in a small boat by myself. There’s where I 
used to meet a friend of mine, a fisherman, and go with 
him all day. That’s where the drains from the castle empty 
out into the Channel, a prisoner escaped one time from 
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the dungeons-—-oh, that was about four hundred years ago. 
My father used to come here and fish, and I did later. Best 
fishing place along here for miles, up that little inlet.” 

In spite of the wild ride, she enjoyed the morning, and 
also the afternoon, as Rose Catlin showed her about the 
first floor of the castle. The kitchens were below, and one 
of the maids took her down there. The cook was surly, 
and Barbara soon left, glad that the cooking was better 
than the looks of the cook. 

There ~were rooms and rooms and more rooms. Barbara 
tired of them by mid-afternoon, and retired to her room to 
have tea by herself. Gilbert had gone off riding some- 
where, She had tea, then lay down for a while, not mean- 
ing to sleep. But the fresh salty air, the long day took its 
toll, and she wakened later to find it was dusk, 

“Gilbert?” she asked sleepily. She saw him approach the 
bed, and sit down. 

“Sorry, darling, I peeped in, and it wakened you.” He 
bent over her, and kissed her. She wound her arms about 
his neck, happily, and drew him down again to her lips. 
They exchanged a long kiss. “Did you have a good sleep?” 

“Yes, so good. What time is it?” 

“About seven, And we have guests for dinner.” There 
was a feverish excitement in his tone. He drew back, and 
she looked up at him, to see the red color in his cheeks, 
the wild look in his eyes, “Lady Marian Rockford has 
come from the next place over, Rockford Castle. Her fa- 
ther is the Earl of Rockford. And Billy Shirley has come, 
for he is their house guest this week. So dress up, darling, 
I want to show off my bride.” 

“Oh!” She suddenly remembered her few dresses. And a 
Lady Marian Rockford coming. She wanted so badly to 
look her best. “What—what shall I wear, Gilbert? You 
choose for me,” she said, timidly. 

He got up and went over to the closet. He frowned 
when he saw the few garments hanging there. “Ah, yes, I 
had meant to send to London for more.” He fingered the 
dresses, and finally chose the cream lace. “Wear this, and 
I'll send in the family rubies. That should match whatever 
Lady Marian chooses to dress herself with! Will you be 
ready soon?” he added impatiently, as she yawned and 
stretched, 

“Yes, yes, I'll get up right away.” He left the room, and 
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she rang for Polly. As she was dressing, Gilbert’s valet, 
Jock Little, came with several velvet cases. 

She gasped when she opened the cases. There was a 
ruby tiara, with diamonds like dew drops spun on silver 
cobwebs between the large rubies. There was a ruby neck- 
lace, with smaller rubies forming the chain and a single 
huge irregular ruby dangling at the throat. There was a 
mammoth ruby ring for her middle finger, and a ruby 
bracelet on a silver frame, and more rubies to hang from 
her ears. It was all too much. She finally chose, and wore 
just the necklace and the ring. 

Gilbert came in as she was finishing, and Polly was 
about done with ber hair. He said, briefly, “I don’t like 
your hair tied up. Polly, dress it down, about her shoul- 
ders. And Barbara, wear the earrings at least! And the 
bracelet.” He got them out, and set the bracelet about her 
right wrist, fastening it himself: He was wearing a dark- 
ruby velvet coat, with dark-red pantaloons, a white shirt 
with lace at the collar and cuffs, a huge red-ruby stickpin, 
and a large ruby ring that matched hers. 

Polly changed her hairdo, her severe mouth compressed. 
Barbara said nothing, letting him be the judge. He knew 
what the latest fashions were. He surveyed her critically 
from behind, in the mirror, and she watched his frown 
anxiously. The frown finally eased. 

“Yes, that is better. Polly, always dress her hair down. I 
don’t like it up on top of her head.” 

“Yes, Your Grace,” said Polly. 

“All right, come now. I'll send to London for more 
dresses. We are sure to have friends in soon, I'll send Jock 
Little, he being a nuisance anyway,” said Gilbert, with the 
wicked look in his eyes. 

He took her down to their guests, and Barbara was glad 
he had insisted on her elaborate jewelry and her cream 
lace. The guests were about half a dozen of the finest- 
dressed people she had ever seen. And the finest was Lady 
Marian Rockford. 

Lady Marian had long golden blonde hair, and large vi- 
olet eyes, and the most beautiful purple-velvet dress Bar- 
bara had ever seen. With it she wore sapphires, a tiara of 
blazing diamonds and sapphires, a necklace twice as fine 
as Barbara’s rubies, a huge bracelet, and huge rings on 
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both hands. And she had the coldest look for Barbara of 
anyone ever. Her eyes confessed she was jealous, and Bar- 
bara turned with relief to Hugo Catlin who was inconspic- 
uously seeing that the party went well. Rose was not 
present during the evening. 

Billy Shirley congratulated her on the marriage, a sneer 
in his tone, as he said, “You have quite a catch, Your 
Grace.” 

“Thank you,” she said, simply, knowing better than to 
try to match his dialogue. 

“In only four days, I believe, or was it five? Lady 
Marian, you have tried for years to catch Gilbert. This vil- 
lage miss did it in less than a week!” And they were both 
Jaughing at her. Her cheeks blazed with shame, and she 
looked about under her lashes for Gilbert, but he was tak- 
ing a drink from the tray the butler held and did not hear 
their conversation. 

He was drinking too much, she thought, and so were 
they all. There was much drinking that night, as well as 
dancing to the fiddle of one of the footmen, and laughter 
and shrieking, and gaiety. She sat when she could, at a dis- 
tance, observing, but Billy Shirley insisted on dancing with 
her, and a Dr. Peterson seemed quite interested in her as 
well, 

She did not enjoy the evening. She felt apart from the 
crowd; they all foliowed the lead of Lady Marian, who 
sneered at her without seeming to. They treated her like 
an upstart who had dared to marry one of their own, 
asking her about her occupation and pretended to be 
impressed about her knowledge of medicines. Dr. Peterson 
finally led her out into another dance, and apologized for 
their ill manners. 

“They are the cream of society, and do and say what 
they please. No one ever corrects them, except the Regent 
himself. You must just get accustomed to them, for they 
are Gilbert’s friends.” 

“Yes, of course,” she said, her lashes concealing her 
eyes. She had no intention of letting him see her wounded 
feelings. 

Gilbert came and danced with her several times, but he 
was drunk and laughing, and did not dance well, stum- 
bling with her. She wished she could retire, but dared not, 
knowing he would be furious. 
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She could not help feeling that it might be the fast liv- 
ing which had killed the men of the Kentons. The grand- 
father and father had been rakes with wild tempers, 
probably drinking too much, going too hard, driving too 
fast, indulging in women. She watched Gilbert with the 
ladies, and wondered how many of them he had bedded. 
Most of them, she thought, and felt sick at heart. This was 
the curse of Kenton, she thought—this rakish way of liv- 
ing, which ended up by killing them early. 


Chapter 5 


The party went on until past four in the morning. Barbara 
was so tired that when she was finally free to retire, she 
stumbled again and again on the stairs. Behind her, the 
butler was helping Gilbert up the steps, half-lifting him be- 
cause he was so tipsy. 

She went quietly to her room to find Polly nodding in a 
chair. The older maid started up when she came in, and 
rubbed her eyes. 

“Oh, I am sorry! I would have told you to go to bed,” 
said Barbara, distressed. “The party went on so late—” 

“This is my duty, Your Grace. I am happy to perform 
it,” said Polly stiffly. In silence, Barbara permitted herself 
to be undressed and put to bed. 

She knew Gilbert would not come tonight. He was 
half-unconscious with all he had drunk, When she was fi- 
nally alone, and in darkness, she lay staring into the 
dimness. What could she do, what in the world could she 
do? At this rate, he would not live at all long. She knew a 
blank despair at the thought. 

She slept little that night. Her mind churned with 
thoughts, plans, hopes, wistful yearnings. If only this could 
have been a normal marriage, and she could influence Gil- 

os) 
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bert gently to give up these wild friends, to love her, to 
hope for their child. 

But he was in a wild mind, because of the impending 
death. 

She tossed and turned most of the night, and into the 
morning, finally falling into a restless sleep. She wakened 
at the angry voices, shouting. 

She sat up, bewildered, forgetting where she was for the 
moment. She listened, puzzled. 

Through her open door she could hear voices: Gilbert’s 
angry one, and another light high voice of a man, a famil- 
iar voice somehow. 

“If you don’t pay attention to me, you can expect such 
attacks,” said the man’s voice. “I estimate you have not 
taken half the medications I have prescribed. How do you 
expect to prolong your life, if you go on like this?” 

“Who wants to go on, living half a life?” Gilbert yelled 
at him. “What kind of life is this—-and how dare you tell 
me to be careful how often I make love to my wife! The 
devil take you! I'll do what I please!” 

“Moderation, moderation,” said the man’s voice, and 
now Barbara realized it was the voice of Dr. Peterson. He 
had been introduced as the doctor at the Rockford estate, 
resident there, and often treating Gilbert. He was supposed 
to be a noted physician. “In moderation, all things, Gil- 
bert! Of course you want a child and heir. H you are 
careful—” 

“Careful!” yelled Gilbert. “You told me not to marry at 
all! You said I would die the first week! Well, damn you, 
I’m not dead, and I don’t intend to die!” 

Barbara stiffened, chilled. She listened to their quar- 
reling, and marveled that the doctor seemed to be raging 
at him, mocking him, teasing him, leading him on to more 
fury. She wondered at him in growing anger. 

' Finally, unable to bear it, she rose, and put on her robe. 
She tossed back her loose brown hair, and went out into 
her drawing-room. She listened a few more minutes at the 
closed door to her husband’s rooms, 

“Damn you,” said Gilbert, “Damn you, damn you, I 
want no more of your medicines! You’re a quack. You 
don’t heal me. You are no damn good!” 

“When my patients obey me, they get well. When they 
act as you do, foolishly trying to do things beyond their 
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strength, they get sick! And you have just proved it, my 
boy!” 

Barbara could not endure it. She set her mouth, then 
quietly opened the door to her husband’s drawing room. 
They turned about as she entered. Dr. Peterson wore a 
mocking grin. Gilbert was red-faced, with blood-shot eyes, 
leaning against the back of a chair, his hand gripping the 
chair so tightly the knuckles were white. She saw the omi- 
nous beating, beating, irregularly, of the pulse in his 
throat, 

She forced herself to be quiet and calm. “What is the 
trouble? I heard you quarreling all the way in my bed- 
room!” She went over to Gilbert, and deliberately leaned 
against him. He put his arm about her, and she felt his 
strong body trembling with rage. 

“My lady Barbara,” said Dr. Peterson, and when she 
looked in his eyes, she knew he was mocking her also, 
“This is no concern of yours. Gilbert just won’t take his 
medicine, that is all. He is a sick man—” 

“I am not sick! I am not sick!” he cried out, stiffening, 
then he gave a great groan, which he could not suppress. 

Barbara caught at him, as ‘he fell over against the back 
of the chair. She helped him to his bed, helped him he 
back. He was in the grip of a terrible pain. The doctor 
filled the medicine glass, and brought it to her, as she 
helped Gilbert straighten out his body on the bed. His eyes 
were tight shut, his mouth a narrow anguished line. His 
hand was held to his chest, his body writhed in agony. 

“And you say you’re not sick,” said the doctor, with 
brutal satisfaction. “Here, drink this.” 

Gilbert struck out with his free hand, and splashed the 
medicine down the neat frock coat of the doctor. He 
glared up at him furiously. Barbara, holding Gilbert in her 
arms, felt the heart beat pulsing through him, wrenching 
him apart as fury made his heart beat all the faster and 
more irregularly. 

“You'd better go,” said the doctor, angrily, to Barbara. 
“Till stay with him. Jock Little will help me get this down 
his throat! He is a stubborn insane lunatic!” 

Jock Little, standing back in the shadows, started for- 
ward. Barbara felt Gilbert straining in her arms. 

“No,” she said, quite calmly, though she wanted to 
shriek at them. “Leave him to me. I have had experience 
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with nursing. You may leave the medicine on the table, 
doctor. I think you had best leave now.” 

“Leave!” The doctor stared at her, his eyes more mock- 
ing than ever. “You want the doctor to leave while the pa- 
tient is in such a state!” 

“May I remind you, doctor,” she said, levelly, staring at 
him coldly, “that Iam his wife? May I further remind you 
that a person with a heart condition should not be deliber- 
ately enraged? I am surprised at your quarreling with him. 
It is not good medical practice!” 

The shot went straight home to her intense satisfaction. 
Dr. Peterson jerked erect, his mouth twitching, a little fear 
in his eyes. He was a bully, she thought, a sadist, who had 
delighted in tormenting Gilbert with his weakness. 

“Very well, then, I’ll leave. But you may call me when 
he is beyond your control!” He flung one last taunt, before 
he stamped out of the room. 

Jock Little picked up the medicine glass and carried it 
to the bed. 

“Set it down on the table,” she said to him curtly. “And 
you may leave us also! Do not return until I ring for 
you!” 

“I am his master’s servant. I do what he tells me, no 
one else—Your Grace,” he ended, but his tone was not 
servile. It was furiously_angry. His little eyes blazed at her. 

Gilbert opened his eyes. “Go away, Jock. Do what she 
says.” His tone was weak, exhausted. He closed his eyes 
again, and turned his head on Barbara’s arm. 

Jock glared at them both, then very reluctantly he left 
the room, and closed the door. She heard whispers in the 
hallway, then they both went away. 

Gilbert seemed to relax very slowly. She held him qui- 
etly in her arms, lying beside him on the wide bed. She 
had not been in his bedroom before. She occupied her 
mind with gazing about, looking at the huge masculine 
furniture, the heavy chest, the carved wooden chairs with 
plush seats, the window seat, the window overlooking the 
gray English Channel and the sea. 

They lay there in silence for a long time. Gradually she 
felt the heart beat slowing. She could see the pulse in his 
throat easing, feel the tension leaving the pain-wracked 
pees of her husband. He sighed deeply, as the pain slowly 

eft him. 
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“Barbara,” he whispered, weakly. 

“Yes, my darling?” she murmured, and stroked his hair 
back with a tender hand. His forehead was wet with per- 
Spiration. 

“I believe—I can take—the medicine now—” 

She got up, fetched the medicine, then slowly, deliber- 
ately, poured out half of it into the slop basin on the 
dresser. She knew what it was, and knew there was too 
much in the glass, He was calmer now, and there was no 
need for such a strong dose, she thought. 

She brought the giass, and held his head and shoulders 
up while he drank it. He leaned back, and sighed deeply. 
“Lie down with me again, Barbara, You—calm me.” 

She went back to the bed, and lay down with him, and 
soothed him silently, with her hand on his shoulder and 
chest, stroking slowly. 

Finally he said, half asleep, “I wish—I had met you—— 
when I was strong—now—-only—half a man—” 

She said, lovingly, “If you were any more of a man, 
you'd be too much for me, my love. You’re the strongest 
man I know.” 

A little smile twitched at the corners of his mouth, an 
ironic bitter smile. He said no more, but turned his head 
to her, and rested it against her breast. 

He slept for several hours, and she lay awake, guarding 
him, from what she did not know. She thought she was 
warding off the grim dark angel of death from his frame. 

In the late afternoon, he wakened. She sent for tea, and 
made it herself in his bedroom. Jock Little came in, with 
out being sent for. Barbara eyed him coldly. 

Gilbert was calm, “Ah—Jock, yes, I have something I 
want you to do.” - 

“Sir?” Jock Little asked eagerly, coming forward, his 
body straining to be sent on an errand. 

“Bring me the list on my desk, there, the white sheet.” 
Jock brought it over, and handed it to Gilbert as he sat 
in the large masculine chair opposite Barbara’s. Gilbert 
glanced over the list, then handed it to Barbara. “My dear, 
this is the list of dresses I have composed, also bonnets 
and a riding habit. See if you wish to add to it. I shall 
send Jock Little to London, to Madame Dorcas, and in- 
struct her to have them made up. You will wait for the 
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dresses, Jock,” he added, casually, a wicked gleam in his 
eyes. 

“But—-but Your, Grace—it might be—days—weeks—” 
Jock wailed, whining the words. 

“So it might. You wait for them, Don’t come back until 
they are finished!” And Gilbert lifted the teacup to his 
lips, as though that completed the matter. 

Barbara was looking over the list, her mind only one 
quarter on it. Gilbert hated to be waited upon, and Jock 
Little’s feverish attentions were not welcome. She read the 
list, finaily, giving it more attention. 


Rose brocade. 

White-lace dress. 

White-muslin gowns (two). 

Purple silk. 

Plum silk. 

Puce with trim of white lace. 

Primrose yellow gown for morning, 
Rose-velvet riding habit. 

Rose plumed hat. 

Yellow bonnet straw with yellow ribbon to match. 
White-silk dress with low neck, evening. 


“Oh, Gilbert—this is—so much,” she finally protested, 
in a low tone. Jock Little was still standing nearby, sulk- 
ing, his lower lip stuck out like a small boy’s. 

Gilbert reached out for the list. She handed it back. He 
looked it over, reached for a pen from the desk, and 
added some items to it, a devilish look on his face. He had 
been opposed again, and he would not have it. He looked 
up at her, his eyes shining. 

She had to laugh, and at her soft laughter, his face 
relaxed. 

“I should know better than to scold you, Gilbert,” she 
said, more boldly. “What did you add? Twenty evening 
dresses?” 

He laughed also, the wicked look disappearing, and his 
face younger once more. “Only two, one in green silk, and 
one in blue satin. I inherited some emeralds from the Van- 
brugh’s, and I think you would look well in them. Also 
some sapphires, not so huge as Lady Marian’s, but they 
are exquisitely made.” He handed the list.to Jock. 
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She said, “Thank you, Gilbert. I shall enjoy wearing 
them. You have—excellent taste. But will the dressmaker 
know my size?’ 

He lifted his head in that wild gesture, caught her eye, 
and stopped what he was about to say. In a restrained 
voice, he said, “I have written a note to her. You are the 
same size as one of her models; she will know how to 
make the gowns. A dressmaker here at the castle can do 
any slight alterations.” 

She lowered her eyes. He had not taken the chance to 
taunt her this time with memories of past mistresses. She 
was grateful, and pleased. 

“You will go tomorrow morning, Jock,” he said, and 
dismissed the man. Jock went, lips tight. 

After tea, she suggested that he lie down again. “I am a 
little weary myself. Would it bother you if I lie down with 
you? Shall I go to my room?” 

Her little obvious ruse worked. “No, lie down with me,” 
he said, and smiled at her, his mouth twisted. “You would 
wind me around your little fingers, would you?” On the 
bed, he took one of her hands and put it to his lips. “Such 
strong fingers, with such a gentle touch. I shali not mind 
being wound around them, I think.” 

She put her head close to his on the long pillow. “I 
don’t want to be master, Gilbert,” she said, in a low tone, 
“I want-—-you to be master, always. I just want—to do 
what pleases you most.” 

His hand stroked her long brown curly hair, and he was 
silent then, and finally they both slept. Her heart was so 
full of love for him, that she felt it would burst. 

She wakened, hearing an irregular beat, beat, like that 
of an ocean in a storm. She wondered where she was, 
turned in bed, and found that her head was on Gilbert’s 
chest, 

It was his heart beating, beating, in that wild irregular 
way. He was half-asleep, tossing in pain, the frown 
drawing up his face in agony even in his semiconscious 
state. She got up quickly, and went for the medicine 
bottle. 

She had to waken him to give it to him, He was groggy, 
and she blamed herself bitterly. She had not given him the 
full dose before. She watched him sink into more ease, 
and into sleep once more. 
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Jock Little came up to call them for dinner. She met 
him at the door, her finger on her lips in caution. 

“He is ill again, I have just given him medicine,” she 
whispered. “Go down, tell Mrs. Catlin we shall not require 
anything more tonight. I will sleep in his room, and watch 
for illness.” 

He gave her a bitterly angry look. “It is my place to 
stay with him,” he said stiffly. “Your Grace, you need 
your rest. I shall stay with him!” 

“No,” she said, firmly, and sent him away. She closed 
the door, and shot the bolt. She did not want him coming 
into the room in the night. 

Gilbert was ill several times in the night. She slept on 
the couch, as her presence seemed to waken him often. 
She listened tensely for his breathing, wondering if she 
should send for the doctor. But his dislike for Dr. Peterson 
Was so obvious, she could not do it. The doctor would 
only disturb him. 

In the morning, Gilbert seemed better, but so weak that 
he was easily persuaded to remain in bed. Hugo Catlin 
came up to see him, and stood over him, his sardonic face 
concerned. 

“Well, Gilbert, old boy, hadn’t I better get the doctor?” 
he said, finally. 

Gilbert shook his head. “No. Makes me angry,” he said, 
in the thin voice that was not like his usual hearty tones. 

“Yes, I know, but he knows his stuff. Say—-don’t be an- 
ery, but I sent one of my—our other men to London. He 
can get the dresses just as easily as Jock. Jock is just about 
crying at having to leave you in this state,” 

Gilbert shrugged, “Doesn’t matter.” 

He was so listless that Hugo was visibly concerned. 
Hugo beckoned Barbara out of the room as Gilbert’s eyes 
closed once more. 

“Say—you want me to get Dr. Peterson?” he whispered, 
looking anxiously down at Barbara. , 

“No, I can manage. There is plenty of medicine,” she 
said, firmly. “I am persuaded the doctor irritates him so 
much with his manner, that Gilbert is worse when he 
comes,” 

Hugo looked thoughtful. “You may be right,” he said, 
slowly. “Well, we want to do the best for Gilbert. But 
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can’t have you getting worn out. What say J stay with him 
tonight? I can manage, I have before.” . 

She smiled at him, touched by his concern. “No, I will 
stay with him. I have done nursing, you know. I am accus- 
tomed to it. My mother was a nurse. And I have worked 
with herbs.” 

He seemed rather startled. “You have? Jock said you 
worked in a pharmacy, but I didn’t know—well, you know 
what to do, then. But cail me, anytime—send Jock for me. 
He'll always know where I am about the estate, I think Pll 
hang about the next few days. He doesn’t look one bit 
good.” 

She flinched. He patted her arm. 

“I’m a stupid brute,” he said, quickly. “Don’t look like 
that. He’s pulled out before. Just call me if he takes too 
bad a turn.” 

She nodded, and went back to Gilbert. He was restless 
that night, and she was up a dozen times with him. The 
next day he was a little better, and cautiously she cut 
down on the dosages of medicines. When he grew better, 
she cut down again, daringly. She was suspicious of the 
heavy dosages that Dr. Peterson recommended. They were 
much heavier than any her mother had used, she was-sure. 

Gilbert finally improved so that by the end of the week 
he was up again. He was visibly thinner, but Rose Catlin 
said cheerfully that she would soon fatten him again. She 
directed the cook to prepare his favorite dishes. 

The man arrived with half the dresses, including the 
tose brocade and the white lace and the green silk. Bar- 
bara tried on one after the other for Gilbert, and delighted 
in the look in his eyes. 

“You are beautiful, I knew it before, but you are love- 
lier than ever,” he said decidedly. 

She blushed, pink with pleasure. “Oh, it’s the fine 
clothes,” she said, brushing her hand over the silk fabric 
lovingly. 

“No, it’s you.” And that night he came to her bed, and 
made love to her so tenderly and gently and overwhelm- 
ingly, that she cried with pleasure, and responded to him 
passionately. She had never felt so close to anyone in her 
life, so bound up in a man that she could not think or feel 
and believe beyond him. 


Chapter 6 


Just when Barbara was beginning to think herself happy, 
Gilbert changed again. He was cool, distant from her, 
thinking of his old friends. 

Instead of staying quietly, or riding out with her, he 
sent for some of his London friends, and the huge castle 
was full of them, laughing, chattering, drinking, dancing to 
all hours of the night. 

Hugo Catlin shrugged when Barbara spoke protestingly 
to him. “This is like Gilbert,” he said, with resignation. 
“He is like his father, likes life and movement and people 
about him. Never quiet. No, Barbara, you'll have to make 
up your mind. Gilbert likes crowds, and the faster the bet- 
ter. If it gets too much for you, slip off to bed. They prob- 
ably won’t miss you, not after all the wine they have.” 

She pressed her mouth tightly against the passionate 
protest she would have made. Hugo could do nothing, nor 
Rose, when Gilbert had set his mind, 

Lady Marian and Sir William came over daily, and the 
castle rang with laughter and shrieking as the men chased 
the girls about, or the girls chased the men. Barbara 
thought it was about equally divided between them. 

There was a young marquis and his wife, Sally and 
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Freddie, everyone called them. They were young and silly, 
He had newly inherited a castle and estate two hours’ ride 
from Gilbert’s Kenton Castle. They were friends from 
London days. They were chaperons along with Gilbert and 
Barbara. Jimmy and his brother Archie were older, rather 
tough lots, thought Barbara, first in suggesting gambling 
for high stakes. Lady Alicia was a haughty beautiful 
blonde, looking daggers at Barbara, so the young wife 
guessed that she had cut out Lady Alicia’s hopes of marry~ 
ing Gilbert herseif. 

Clarice and Julia, two sisters, both blonde and giggly 
and flighty, made up the rest of the party. Sometimes Dr. 
Peterson came, on Lady Marian’s invitation, but Gilbert 
resented his presence, 

Barbara could not keep their names or titles straight, 
not on the curt introductions Gilbert had made. She had 
to be content to speaking directly to them, or occasionally 
using their nicknames, She had never felt so out of place, 
so slighted. They made her feel an outsider, one who had 
not shared in London seasons with them, with being 
presented at the Court, with seeing the latest operas or bal- 
let dancers, or fetes at the home of the Prince Regent. 

She did not care so much for their snobbery, as she was 
concerned for Gilbert’s frantic pace. He went from early 
morning until so late at night that she was frequently in 
her own bed and half-asleep before she heard him stum- 
bling to his own rooms. He did not come to her bed those 
nights, and she thought in his drunken state she ought to 
be grateful for that, But he had not come since those first 
nights after his illness. 

Perhaps he was only grateful to ber, she thought, and 
she closed her eyes tightly against the tears that threatened 
to gather, He did not love her, and she bored him. He- 
only needed her at times, when he was ill. After that he 
forgot her, and lived only for his gay and feverishly active 
friends. 

If only he did not go so hard. She lived in fear of an- 
other such violent attack of the heart as he had had. He 
could collapse any moment. If she were near she might be 
able to help save his life. So she shut her mind to any of 
the slights of Lady Marian and her friends, to the rudeness 
of Dr. Peterson, to the coldness and cruel snubs of Lady 
Alicia, and persisted in being with them for the day. 
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She. was hostess at breakfast for any who were able to 
come down to ham and eggs, tea and fresh muffins. She 
rode with them when Gilbert rode, which was almost 
daily, and she wore her new rose riding habit and rose- 
plumed hat, which made her feel elegant at first. Then she 
saw Lady Alicia in her blue velvet, so slim and elegant 
and a marvelous rider, and Lady Marian in her purple vel- 
vet, even more beautiful, and she felt like a country boor 
on a hack. . 

They returned in time for a lavish lunch, and she per- 
sisted in joining them, being hostess, speaking pleasantly 
when spoken to. Archie took a gallant interest in her, 
which she could very well have done without. As the most 
titled one present, except Gilbert, he was frequently at her 
right hand, and his little attentions annoyed her more than 
pleased her. He would press her hand at times, and lean 
closer to speak to her. She would catch Gilbert’s frown of 
annoyance, and wonder why he looked so. 

Gilbert would turn from gazing at her, and back to 
Lady Marian or Lady Alicia, with some low remark which 
made them laugh out in ringing bells of laughter. And 
Barbara would flush, and wonder what he had said about 
her. Would he be so unchivalrous as to speak ill of her, of 
his own wife? She did not even know that. 

Surely he would not—yet Lady Marian especially 

seemed to feel that Gilbert was still her personal property, 
Would they feel like that, those fine ladies, if they thought 
the marriage was a true one? Was this the society way, 
that a woman in Barbara’s position would be cut by her 
own guests? 
_ She endured it with what patience she could find, anx- 
fous about Gilbert, watching his face closely in the eve- 
nings, except when he turned and looked at her. He was 
becoming too hard—she knew by the lines around his 
noouth, the whiteness under his nostrils. And sometimes he 
put his hand on his chest and rubbed it hard, before he 
remembered where he was and dropped his hand again, 

She would never forget the day of the phacton race, It 
had started innocently enough at breakfast, with Jimmy 
and Freddie teasing Gilbert about the recent purchase of a 
pair of blacks. They had a pair of grays, said Freddie and 
Sally, which would show their heels to any other horses in 
the world. Gilbert at once took them up on that. 
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Before the lunch had been set on the tables, the bets 
were being made. Freddie’s man had been sent to bring 
the grays up from the stables where they had been kept 
since Freddie’s arrival. Gilbert’s man brought up the 
blacks, and the wagers were settled. 

“Sally drives with me,” said Freddie. ““That’s part of the 
bargain. My wife on the seat with me, and we drive to the 
end of the park and back again. Once up and back. The 
winner is the one who completes the ride without setting 
anyone out of the phaeton.” 

Sally laughed, her eyes bright. “I’m game. What about 
you, Barbara?” and her wicked eyes sparkled a challenge. 

Barbara caught her breath, and looked at Gilbert ap- 
pealingly. She was afraid of the high-rise phaeton, and the 
speeds at which the young bucks drove their -horses. She 
did not want Gilbert to go at all. But he hated opposition. 

His brilliant black eyes studied her face musingly. He 
was frowning slightly. His large sensuous mouth was set in 
a stubborn line. 

Finally he said, “Barbara doesn’t care for racing,” he 
said. “Ill take one of the other ladies. Marian, how about 
you?” 

She did not know whether she was more relieved, or 
more jealous, that he had turned to Marian, looking very 
dashing in her purple habit. 

She laughed, did the Lady Marian, her big violet eyes 
sparkling. She glanced contemptuously at Barbara. “I 
should adore it! I love to race. And we shall win, won't 
we, Gilbert?” 

“No, no, not fair,” said Freddie, shaking his head. “It’s 
his wife or none, Aren’t you game to risk your wife? 
Afraid of your driving, Gilly? You won't care about tip- 
ping out Marian—you already tipped her out of your car- 
riage, didn’t you?” And he laughed, and the rest laughed 
with him, except Gilbert and Barbara and Marian, who 
had gone red with the meaning behind his words. 

Marian’s eyes flashed with fury. “You stupid ass,” she 
said to Freddie. “His marriage means nothing to me! He 
just married his nurse! You know how sick he is,” she 
said, and patted Gilbert’s hand. 

Gilbert stiffened, pulling his hand away. “Very well, 
then, Barbara goes with me. And the stakes are doubled!” 

Everyone laughed and applauded. Barbara felt half- 
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faint. Gilbert was on his mettle, his nostrils pinched, his 
eyes flaring with fury. 

After lunch, up in her room, she finally spoke to Gil- 
bert, as he started through his living room. 

“Gilbert-—I wish you would not—-not ask me—” - 

He would not look at her, his face averted. “The bet is 
made. It is settled. Are you afraid?’ he flung the last 
words at her. 

“Yes, I am afraid,” she said gently. “You are gotng so 
very hard, darling. I wish they would not goad you on so. 
And—” she added hastily, as he flung back his head in 
that familiar wild gesture—‘] admit I am afraid of that 
phaeton. It is so high, it seems as though it could overturn 
any minute.” 

“You don’t trust my driving? Well, get ready and come 
on. You'll soon see I am a good whip, if you are able to 
recognize one!” And he slammed the door to his room. 

She hesitated, sighed, then went back into her room to 
change to a warm wool dress. She chose the plum plaid, 
her favorite, hoping it would bring her luck. She smiled 
ruefully to herself. She was clutching at straws, at good- 
luck symbols and signs, at anything which might give her 
some hope that she could influence Gilbert to slow down, 
to live a little longer. And to love her, she added soberly. 
She pressed her ring hand to her cheek. What did that 
ring, their marriage, mean to him? Only the acquisition of 
a nurse, whom he was beginning to resent? 

What if he learned to hate her, as he hated Dr. Peter- 
son? She flinched from that thought. She loved him so, she 
wanted only to have the tenderness of his arms about her, 
the glow in his eyes as he looked at her after love-making. 
But he had never said hé loved her, she reminded herself, 
and went soberly downstairs to the hall door to wait. ° 

Lady Alicia came tripping along the hall in her pretty 
blue-velvet gown. She was going to watch-the race from 
the terrace, she said. “I thought you would be cowardly, 
and not go,” she said, with a smile to Barbara, looking her 
over from head to toe with thinly veiled contempt. 

Barbara only looked at her,.and ached to be the real 
mistress of the house and send her on her way back to 
London. She could think of nothing courteous to say in re- 
turn. So she was silent. 

Gilbert came running down the wide staircase, looking 
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so healthy, so glowing, so happy, that she felt her heart lift 
up in spite of her apprehension. He caught her hand and 
ran out with her, and lifted her into the high seat of the 
phaeton, He climbed up himself, and took the reins of the 
restless horses. They were gorgeous blacks, and she looked 
down at them, and thought, “Oh, carry us safely, oh, 
please, please—” 

Sally and Freddie raced out, and laughed as they 
climbed into their bright-yellow phaeton. “Now watch our 
heels, and see how it is done!” cried Sally, leaning danger- 
ously out over the high wheel. Freddie yanked her back 
with a laugh. 

The carriages were lined up as the horses stamped ner- 
vously. Jimmy pulled out a pistol, and before Barbara re- 
alized what would happen he fired a shot close to her ear 
to start the race. She was jerked back violently in the seat, 
and clung helplessly to the seat arms as Gilbert started out 
and raced wildly down the road. 

The road was narrow, and one of them had to give way. 
Gilbert’s narrowed. eyes and slight tight smile told he 
would not. He forced Freddie’s rig over to the side, near a 
tree, and passed him, into the narrower roadway. Bar- 
bara’s breath was coming in gasps already. She measured 
the space down to the end of the lane and back. Then she 
concentrated in hanging on. 

Gilbert was bracing himself against the hard tug of the 
horses, letting them loose, yet saving them the final 
spurt. 

Barbara’s hair flew in the wind, but she could not spare 
a hand to brush it back. They raced to the end of the lane, 
where a wide place and green grass gave them room to 
turn about. She held on tightly as Gilbert spun the rig and 
forced the horses into the turn. Freddie was close behind 
them, coming on, half-rising in the seat as he fought his 
own horses. 

Sally was screaming at Freddie, pounding his back with 
one hand and holding on with the other. Barbara could 
hear her encouraging cries, her oaths, as raw as a man’s. 

Gilbert got the rig turned and started back. Then, gasp- 
ing, he fell over into Barbara’s lap. . 

“The reins—the reins,” he said, roughly. “Ah—God—” 

She felt as though in a nightmare. She grabbed the reins 
from him clumsily, holding them in one hand. The horses 
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were running loose, feeling the difference in the handling. 
With the other hand, she held Gilbert to her, because he 
was limp. She spared a frantic glance down at him. His 
eyes were closed. He was half-unconscious, clutching his 
heart. 

Freddie was close behind them, forcing his rig at them. 
The horses were wild with excitement. The road was nar- 
rowing, narrowing, she had to keep on going. And she had 
not the force in her wrist to pull the horses to a halt. 

She let them go, just holding the reins, letting the horses 
find their way. She held on to Gilbert frantically, keeping 
him from falling. forward over the front of the rig. And 
they spun up to the castle steps still going at such a pace 
that if the horses had not turned they would have gone 
right up the steps. They swerved, frightened, fighting the 
bits, the phaeton swerving dangerously, almost toppling. 

By a miracle, it remained upright. Two grooms who had 
been watching the strange race leaped to the heads of the 
horses, and were dragged some twenty paces before they 
could halt them. 

Dr. Peterson ran down the steps to them as soon as the 
phacton was halted. He climbed up into the rig, and bent 
down, his face concerned for once. 

“What happened—what happened?” 

“He collapsed, doctor,” she said, briefly. “Help me get 
him inside out of this wind. Have two men carry him up 
to his bedroom.” 

He scowled at her, resenting her orders, but she was bit- 
terly angry, and scared half to death. She delivered Gilbert 
into the care of two sturdy footmen, let a third help her 
down, and swept up the stairs after Gilbert. At the top, 
the wind blowing her hair, she was about to follow Gilbert 
inside when Marian stopped her. 

“How dramatic, dear Barbara. Is he—” 

Barbara’s arm swept out, her sturdy country arm, 
thrusting Marian out of her path. “Get out of my way,” 
she said, as coldly, as brutally, as Gilbert could have done. 
She went inside. 

The footmen were carrying Gilbert upstairs. Rose Catlin 
in her wheelchair was staring at them, her face white. “Is 
he—Barbara, is he—” 

Barbara picked up her skirts and ran up the stairs, pass- 
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ing the footmen, on up to Gilbert’s room. She had no time 
for others now, not now, when Gilbert needed her. 

She turned back his bed, as the footmen carried Gilbert 
inside. They laid him on the bed. She swiftly opened his 
high stock, his shirt, and laid her hand lightly on his chest. 
He was still breathing. Dr. Peterson followed her inside, 
and bent at once over him. 

“His heart, of course,” said the doctor, straightening. 
“Jock, the medicine—” 

Barbara watching, frowning, as a stiff dose was poured, 
and administered to Gilbert. He choked and sputtered 
over it, but in a few minutes the stiff body eased on the 
bed, and finally Gilbert opened his eyes. 

*The—race—” he said, feebly. 

Barbara was swept with a wave of such anger as she 
had never felt before. “We won the damn race. I hope you 
are satisfied!” she said, and walked out of the room, leav- 
ing him to the doctor. In her bedroom, she shut and 
locked the door. 


She was over her nervous fit of weeping, and able to go 
down to dinner. The doctor had ordered Gilbert to stay in 
bed, and he must have been in sufficient pain to obey. The 
other guests were as light-hearted and unconcerned as 
though nothing much had happened. 

Alicia and Freddie argued that Freddie had won the 
race, because, “After all, you did the driving, Barbara,” 
said Freddie, smirking. “Old Gilly wasn’t able to make the 
grade.” 

She did not give a damn about the bet. She did care 
about Gilbert’s reputation, knowing how much he cared. 
She said, very coldly, “You all heard the bets placed. Was 
anything said about whether the man or his wife would do 
the driving? Was it?” 

They had to admit that nothing had been said. Freddie, 
with a bad grace, made out an IOU to Gilbert. 

She wished they would disperse, go back to London, or 
to the devil, she didn’t care which. They were Gilbert’s 
guests, however. 

After dinner she retired to her rooms, as Gilbert was 
not with the guests, and she no longer cared if they 
thought her rude. She heard the gaiety going on for long 
hours. She did not care. Let them eat and drink and dance 
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and flirt, she thought. Just so she did not have to see them, 
not have to sit and watch Gilbert dancing with Lady 
Marian, smiling down into Lady Alicia’s blue eyes, holding 
Clarice or Julia too closely, feeling her heart twist and 
turn painfully at every look and smile he gave to another 
woman. 

In the night, she went several times to Gilbert’s bed- 
room. Jock Little did not dare deny her access, though he 
scowled heavily at her. Gilbert seemed to be resting qui- 
etly, and she went away again each time with a little ease 
of heart. 

She got up the next morning. The maid brought her tea, 
and then she went to Gilbert’s bedroom. To her surprise, 
he was gone. She dressed, and went down to breakfast to 
find him there before her, pale but composed. He came 
over to her as she came inside the room. The other guests 
were helping themselves at the long sideboard. _ 

“Thank you-——for the rescue, Barbara,” he said, with 
some constraint. She thought he resented it deeply that she 
had had to rescue him. 

She forced a light smile. “Quite all right,” she said, 
coolly. “I have Freddie’s payment.” . 

“T did not win,” he said, with a frown. 

“No—but we did,” she said, not looking at him again. 
Did he hate her already, that he would not even let her 
share a small triumph with him? She had never handled 
the phaeton before and she hoped she never would have to 
again. But she had done it, and he might consider that. 

When he hesitated, she finally swept away from him to 
the sideboard, and. helped herself to eggs and ham and 
kippers. At the table, she picked at her food, but drank 
her tea thirstily. She did not even turn her head or lift her 
glance to see if Gilbert ate. If he was foolish enough to 
leave his bed after such a collapse, he could just take care 
of himself, she said to herself angrily. 

Finally she calmed down enough to catch the trend of 
the conversation. Gilbert was giving a ball tonight, here in 
the castle, Marian was saying, jealously. 

“Your castle is perfect for balis, darling. Oh, how I wish 
you would let papa buy Kenton Castle. I dearly adore it. 
Why won’t you accept his offer?” 

Barbara stiffened, her eyes wide. This was the first she 
had heard about any such sale. 
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Gilbert’s mouth twisted cynically in some amusement. 
“Because it has been in the family so many hundreds of 
years, my darling,” he said, and patted Marian’s beautiful 
white hand, “It’s a habit IE can’t break, holding onto the 
castle. What will you wear tonight, dearest?” 

Barbara looked down at her plate. They all called each 
other darling and dearest and my love, as though it meant 
nothing, but to her it was keenly painful, to hear Gilbert 
say such things to Marian. And Marian wanted Kenton 
Castle—wanted its owner too, she thought. Would she 
want the castle enough to have something to do with his 
illness? Dr. Peterson was their family doctor, and he lived 
with them. Would he be encouraged to add more medicine 
than Gilbert should have? 

She shook her head a little at such thoughts. She must 
be feverish, she thought. But she could not help wonder- 
ing—and wondering.... 

Barbara excused herself from riding with them that 
morning. If Gilbert did not care if he lived or died, why 
should she? But there was a deeper pain in her as they 
started out so gaily. 

She went to Rose Catlin, and consulted her about the 
ball. Rose said, “I had half-expected it, dear Barbara. 
Don’t worry, now, the food will be ready. I shall have 
Hugo himself choose the wines from the cellar. We keep 
them in one of the dungeons, you know. Have you ever 
seen the dungeons? Don’t bother to go, they are 
gruesome,” and she smiled, and tried to cheer Barbara. 

She was really a darling, thought Barbara. They dis- 
cussed the table decorations, the hall decorations. It 
seemed that balls took place in the huge entrance hall. The 
footmen were already busy moving the armed men and 
stuffed armed horses over to the sides of the room. They 
would polish the parquet floor, and make them slick for 
dancing. Two fiddlers from the village nearby would 
come. 

Barbara went out to the gardens, and directed the pick- 
ing of huge masses of the gorgeous new roses and the 
spring flowers. She arranged them in baskets and bowls 
and vases, oversaw the setting of the huge buffet tables, 
looked to make sure all was ready for the luncheon, and 
finally went wearily up to her own bedroom to rest. The 
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rest was no sooner begun than the riders returned, hungry 
and ready for luncheon, so she went down again. 

She was silent at the luncheon. She did not care enough 
for these people to converse seriously with them, and they 
were quite adequate to carrying on a light conversation 
among themselves. Even Archie had deserted her for the 
lady on his other hand, Julia, with whom he had been car- 
rying on a more and more serious flirtation this week. 

Sometimes she caught Marian’s gaze on her, sometimes 
Gilbert’s. What were they thinking or planning? What did 
they think of her? She didn’t care what Marian thought, 
only Gilbert. She had not spoken more than a few cold 
words to Marian since shoving her from her path that af- 
ternoon. 

The ladies decided elaborately, with much shrill giggling 
and laughter, to rest in the afternoon so they would be 
fresh for dancing. Gratefully, Barbara followed their ex- 
ample, and went to her bedroom. She fell into a light, 
then a profound, sleep, and did not wake until early 
evening. 

When she wakened, she found Gilbert sitting in a small 
pretty armchair near her bed. He was leaning back, con- 
templating the ceiling through half-closed eyes. She stirred, 
moved, sat up. 

“Oh-—Gilbert—is anything wrong—did you want—” 

“No, just to talk to you,” he said, and turned his head 
slowly. He smiled down at her. “I have scarcely seen you 
today. I wanted to ask you about your dress for this eve- 
ning.” 

She propped her pillows behind her, arranged her negli- 
gee so it covered her legs to her ankles, and leaned back. 
“Qh—I don’t know, Gilbert. You decide, please. What 
shall I wear?” 

He got up slowly, and went over to her huge closets. He 
fingered the dresses thoughtfully, finally drew out the new 
white silk, the evening dress with a low neck and full 
skirts which he had just had made in London. 

“This, I believe. Pll get out the diamonds for you to 
wear. I would like for your maid to dress your hair back 
from the face, but in long curls, not braids. Wear the tiara 
and the necklace and bracelet at least. il come in later 
and see how you are. I want you to look very grand 
tonight, Barbara.” 
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She almost said, yes, sir. She bit her lips. How different 
it might be if he loved her, if he cared about her. No, he 
only wanted her to look like a grand lady, fit to be 
mistress of the castle, not like a country maid that she 
was. 

“T will—try to look—my best,” she said, in a low tone. 
She longed to ask him how he was, but did not dare. He 
looked weary, rather pale. She wondered if the heart pain 
was gripping him. Well, if he collapsed, she would know 
it, she thought grimly, her own heart constricting. 


Chapter 7 


Barbara dressed for the grand ball with a cold indifference 
which rather shocked herself. When she thought of the 
contrast between her previous life and this one, she could 
not believe it, She had worn snuff-brown dresses, lived in 
dread of losing her post and room, crept timidly past the 
doctor. Now she was a duchess, had her own personal 
maid, had gowns of silk and satin and velvet, and more 
jewels to wear than she had ever dreamed a person could 
have. 

And she was more unhappy than when she had worked 
for her living. She dreaded Gilbert’s illness, his moods and 
unhappiness, his feverish activity, the way he responded to 
the goading by his so-called friends. If only they could 
have lived quietly in the castle with Rose and Hugo Cat- 
lin, had a few friends-now and then, perhaps Gilbert 
would live long enough to give her a child. 

Involuntarily, her hand pressed her waist. No, it was 
more slim than ever. She had lost weight since her mar- 
riage. All the marvelous food did not tempt her, because 
of the weight on her mind. And Gilbert did not come of- 
ten to her bed. Had he wearied of her already? She knew 
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it was true. He regretted his marriage, he avoided her, he 
thought her dull indeed compared with his lively friends. 

The white-silk dress was flattering to her, she had to ad- 
mit that. Gilbert did have good. taste. She winced as she 
remembered his cruel reminder of how he had acquired 
his tastes. 

The white silk clung to her bosom, revealing the first 
tender curves of her white-cream breasts. Her shoulders 
were bare except for the little pieces of material which 
held up the dress. Pearls and small diamonds and other 
white semiprecious gems had been sewn over the white silk 
until the whole bodice sparkled like the gown of a fairy 
princess. The waist was tight, then widened to a sweeping 
skirt of billowing silk and chiffon and lace, which swayed 
when she moved. 

Gilbert came in as the maid was dressing her hair in 
long flattering curls, over her shoulders and down to her 
waist. He carried in his hands several leather boxes, and 
set them on her dressing table. He had scarcely glanced at 
her as he came in; she had seen his indifferent look in the 
triple mirror of her dressing table. 

He opened the first box. In it was a tiara fit for a queen, 
a dainty one of flower pattern rising in a peak, flashing 
with white diamonds, one stone so huge and sparkling in 
the center. 

“Set this on her hair when you have finished dressing 
it,” he told the maid curtly. He opened another box, and 
set the diamond necklace around her neck, fastening it 
carefully. She almost flinched from the warm touch of his 
fingers. She wanted to turn about, take his hand, and kiss 
it and beg him to be kind to her. 

How embarrassed he would be if she told her feelings 
for him. How he would look disgusted and dismayed at 
the love a girl like her had for him. He wanted her only 
for a nurse—he did not seem to remember he had wanted 
an heir from her. She kept her hands clenched in the white 
silk of her lap. 

He opened another smaller box, and lifted out long 
diamond earrings set in gold. Another box revealed a wide 
bracelet, of diamonds set in similar gold pattern, more 
than an inch wide. He lifted her right hand, set the brace- 
let on it, then slipped an immense diamond on her third 
finger. Her wedding rings were on the left hand. Now she 
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felt weighted down with the heaviness of the gems, and the 
heaviness of her heart. 

Then he sat down in a chair near the table, and waited 
for her. He himself wore a cream-colored outfit, of cream 
trousers, cream coat, a wide white stock with a stickpin of 
a mammoth diamond set in rubies. 

“You look like a bride,” said the maid to her, unexpect- 
edly. Her severe face was softened a little as she brushed 
out the curls carefully. 

Barbara saw her own face in the mirror, the cheeks 
turning pink. A sad bride, she thought, and tried to lighten 
her own expression. 

“Yes, a lovely bride,” said Gilbert, his. voice softer and 
kinder than it had been lately. 

“Thank you,” she said, her voice subdued. When he was 
kind, her heart melted more than usual. And she did not 
want to melt, because then she began hoping again, and 
was hurt again. She was tired of being hurt. 

When the maid had completed her work, Barbara stood 
for inspection, turning slowly before Gilbert. His eyes 
were shadowed as he gazed at her. She wondered if he was 
much disappointed. 

“Fine feathers do not always make fine birds,” she said, 
lightly, and turned away. 

“You look—just right,” he said, and rose also. “Shall we 
go down, my dear?” 

She picked up her white-lace fan. It could be used as a 
shelter for a tired heart-sick face. She smiled, and put her 
other hand lightly on his arm. The diamonds glittered as 
they walked slowly down the grand staircase to the floor 
below. Rose Catlin sat in her wheelchair, talking to the 
butler. She gazed up, her eyes widened, then she smiled. 

“Barbara,” she said, when they came closer to her, “you 
look beautiful! Absolutely queenly. And the family dia- 
monds—-I am so glad you got them out, Gilbert. What a 
pair you do look, both of you so handsome.” . 

Barbara bent impulsively and kissed the faded pink 
cheek. “Thank you,” she whispered. The kind words would 
be her armor against the slights and stings and snubs of 
the other guests this evening. 

The men outnumbered the ladies, so Hugo Catlin did 
not join them that evening. He came in several times, but 
only to make sure the wine was properly chiiled, the plates 
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full on the buffet tables, checking everything with a severe 
look which told how seriously he took his duties as man- 
ager of the estate. Lady Marian went over to him once, 
tapped his chest with her fan, and teased him for a dance. 

He smiled. “I cannot refuse you, my lady, however—” 

“However—” she pouted. “However, you do refuse me! 
How dare you snub me?” 

He smiled down at her, his eyes lightening, lingering on 
her pretty spoiled face. “Snub you? Oh, no, never,” he 
said, softly. She turned and went away, and his gaze fol- 
lowed her. His dark gray eyes turned rather sad, Barbara 
thought. He finally forced his attention back to his duties. 

She pondered a minute the anonymous position which 
Hugo had in this household, A relative, yet a servant. A 
friend, yet not needed at certain times. A manager, paid 
for his services, not really a family member. Not a titled 
man. Not one of them, not in the society crowd, yet on 
the fringes, danced with, flirted with, forgotten the next 
moment. Poor Hugo, he must feel as badly as she did, 
thought Barbara. When she caught his. eye on her, she 
smiled warmly. He nodded, and came over to her, 

“Is everything all right, Barbara?’ he asked quietly. 

“Everything is excellent, Hugo. Thank you so very 
much for attending to everything, and please tell Rose the 
food is delicious.” 

“Til tell her. Thank you.” And he left the room quietly. 

Later there was dancing. Her heart lifted up, her foolish 
hopeful heart, when Gilbert came to her for the first 
dance. He held her so ‘carefully, so warmly close, that she 
wanted to rest her head on his shoulder and beg him to 
love her, to want her, as she loved and wanted him. In- 
stead she held her tiaraed head high, and said nothing at 
all. She did not trust her voice. 

Then Archie claimed a dance, and whispered extrava- 
gant compliments in her ears. She danced with Jimmy, 
and Freddie, then sat out several dances while two of 
them squabbled in a friendly way over the favors of Julia. 
Gilbert did not come back to her until late in the evening. 

She had another dance with him,-but by this time her 
heart had sank so low there was no raising it. He had 
danced with Lady Marian again and again. The girl was 
tadiant in violet silk, cut so low that her delicious breasts 
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were revealed to the vee of her bosom. He could not take 
his eyes off her, thought Barbara, sadly. 

The drinking was very heavy. Finally she could endure 
no more, and quietly asked Gilbert if she might retire. He 
stared down at her, frowning. “Are you that weary? Or 
don’t you care for my friends?” He seemed to be sneering. 

She dared to say it, “Both, I think—my lord!” She met 
his eyes steadily. Finally he shrugged. 

“Do as you please.” And he turned away from her. 

She went slowly up the wide staircase to her room, and 
let the maid unfasten all the beautiful glittering diamonds 
and put them away. Polly helped her out of the beautiful 
silk gown, and the finespun lace undergarments, and into 
her night robe, and tucked her into bed. 

She could still hear the singing and dancing and music 
and laughter when she finally drifted off to sleep. 

The guests slept late the next day. No one was down to 
breakfast, and she dined in solitary splendor. The footman 
asked her if she would ride that day. ! 

She was about to refuse, when she suddenly decided to 
accept. She had never ridden alone, without Gilbert. But 
she might practice her riding alone, and not make him so 
ashamed of her riding. 

“Yes. I will. Bring the horse around in about half an 
hour,” she said. 

“Very well, Your. Grace,” he bowed. 

When she had put on her rose-velvet habit, and swept 
out to the front lawn, she found two horses there, An 
elderly groom, small and shrunken, was to ride with her, 
she discovered. 

His name was Ned, he told her. He was crippled and 
limp, and he had been with the castle since the day he was 
born. He had seemed surly at first, but she found he was 
merely shy with her, and wary. 

They rode along, slowly, and he once or twice told her 
something about riding, about how to place her feet and 
hold the reins. 

“You have known my husband all his life then,” she 
said, gazing straight ahead at the path. 

“Yes, Your Grace. When he was here, which warn’t of- 
ten.” 

“I think I shall ride to the village,” she said, on impulse. 
She turned her horse in that direction, and he followed 
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silently. She had not been there but once, driving with Gil- 
bert. It had seemed a charming village, winding about on 
a hillside overlooking the Channel, with fishermen’s cot- 
tages and shops and a school, and a small church. 

They rode in silence, with Ned only pointing the way 
when she hesitated over a path. He was strangely comfort- 
ing as a companion, watching her shrewdly, yet silent, let- 
ting her think, 

Finally she motioned for him to come up beside her 
again. “Is there a doctor in the village? Surely all these 
people would need one,” she said, trying to sound casual. 

“Yes, Your Grace. Dr. Kirby. He’s been about a year 
or so. Doctors them all. Rough lot, was in the navy, I 
hears.” 

“Do the people like him, do they trust him?” she asked. 

“Reckon so, mum—Your Grace. They goes to him.” 

She nodded. In the village, the horses clattered on the 
cobblestones. She gazed about curiously, meeting the eyes 
of villagers who smiled and nodded at her, curtsied or 
bowed, or pulled off their caps to her. They seemed 
friendly enough—curious, busy, but not so. busy they did 
not stop to stare at the grand lady on the huge black 
horse. 

Ned pointed to a shop. “Doctor’s place there.” It was 
beside a pharmacy, and she felt a funny pang when she 
saw it. 

“T used to work for a doctor,” she said, impulsively. 
That might explain her interest to Ned. 

“Yes, mum—Your Grace,” he said. He hopped off his 
horse quickly when he saw. she would get down, and he 
held the horse, while a passing farmer helped her down. 
She smiled and thanked him, then picked up her skirt and 
looked about her thoughtfully. 

She went into the pharmacy, and looked about her at 
the familiar jars and bottles and boxes. .It looked very 
clean and neat, and a girl in a blue dress came forward to 
speak to her. 

“May I serve you—-Your Grace?” she asked timidly. 

“Thank you. I just wished to make fue acquaintance of 
the doctor,” she said, with a smile. 

“Oh, Pil call him at once, Your Grace.” And the girl 
darted away. 

The doctor soon returned with the girl. Barbara studied 
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his face as they talked of small matters. Finally she de- 
cided to speak to him more closely, and motioned him to 
the side of the room. 

“Dr. Kirby, have you met my husband, the Duke of 
Kenton?” she asked him seriously. 

“No, I haven’t, Your Grace. I’ve seen him only from a 
distance.” The doctor was tall and thin, fiftyish, she 
thought, with a reddened sunburnt face which told of long 
years in the navy. He was brisk, yet competent, she 
thought. Not at all like her despised Dr. Fanthorpe, nor 
the odious Dr. Peterson. 

She told him quickly what she knew of Gilbert’s illness. 
“Jt seems so strange, doctor. He is receiving such strong 
medication.” She told him the proportions, and he 
frowned. 

“T couldn’t tell you, ma’am, unless I could examine 
him,” he said, slowly. “The heart condition might be so 
advanced they have no hope of doing anything but easing 
the pain for him.” 

“Tf I can persuade him to do so, would you examine 
him—even though he is Dr. Peterson’s patient? He does 
get so angry and upset with Dr, Peterson.” 

“Of course, I get angry with Dr. Peterson myself. He’s 
an arrogant bastard, though he knows his medicine, I 
think,” and Dr. Kirby grinned like a mischievous child. 

She left the doctor with a lighter heart, and returned to 
the castle with Ned now riding a slight distance behind 
her. He seemed uneasy with her, silent and frowning a 
little, but she did not pay much attention to that. 

At the castle, she ran upstairs to her rooms to change. 
She was eager to see Gilbert and tell him about the new 
doctor. 

She had changed to a rose-muslin gown when she heard 
Gilbert striding to his rooms. She went to her door, and 
called him. 

“Oh—-Gilbert, may I speak to you for a minute?” 

He turned and came over to her. “Yes. Where were you 
this morning?” He was scowling. “Did you run away?” 

“Qnly—only to the village,” she stammered in her sur- 
prise. “I rode—rode out with a groom. Ned is his name.” 

“Don’t do it again. I don’t want you riding about with- 
out me,” he said, curtly, and started to turn away. She 
caught his arm, urgently. 
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“Please, Gilbert, listen to me. I met a new doctor-~a 
Dr. Kirby, in the village. He seems so competent. I want 
so much for you to see him, and talk to him. If he exam- 
ines you, he might be able to help you—” She was talking 
eagerly. 

A black scowl had come over his face as she went on. 
“A new doctor! Are you mad? I’ve had enough of doctors! 
I want some fun in my life! Damn it to hell, I won't be 
sick!” 

“But Gilbert, you are ill! And it might be the wrong 
dosage of medicine! Please, please, will you see Dr. 
Kirby—” 

She did not even see his hand coming up. He struck her 
sharply in the face so hard that she fell back against the 
doorframe, and hurt her back. Her hand went up to her 
face, in dazed shock. The breath was knocked from her. 

She stared at him, at the black scowling face, the fury, 
and then she turned and ran into her room. No one, in her 
whole life, had struck her so unexpectedly, so brutally. 
Her head was spinning. She half-fell against .a chair, and 
grabbed at it for support. 

She was gasping, so hurt physically and mentally, that 
she wanted to hide like a child. He had hit her, he had hit 
her— 

His arms came around her from behind. His voice was 
rough, urgent. “Barbara—Barbara—I’m sorry. I’m sorry, 
darling. I should not have done that. Barbara, are you all 
right, turn your head, darling—Barbara—” He turned her 
around in his arms, his hand went to her head, his fingers 
Avaned in her thick loose hair and he raised her face to 

is 

He made a little inarticulate sound as he saw the cheek 
he had struck. He bent his head, and touched his lips to 
her face, tenderly. He rubbed his cheek against hers, so 
gently that finally the tears came and roiled down her 
face. 

“I'm sorry—I'm sorry—” he whispered again and again, 
pressing his cheek to hers, kissing her ear, kissing her wet 
eyes, finally her soft trembling mouth. He kissed her pas- 
sionately, yet so gently that she could not hate him. 

But she finally understood that she could not influence 
him about the doctor. He would not hear of going to Dr. 
Kirby, and he would not admit he was gravely ill. He 
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would not talk about it, as though by refusing to discuss it 
the matter would go away. Instead he told her about the 
plans for the evening. 

“Wear your blue silk, darling, and I'll get out the sap- 
phires, We’re going to Freddie's castle for a dance tonight. 
It’s only a two-hour ride. Wear your warmest cloak, we'll 
take the closed carriage,” he told her gaily. “You'll like it 
at Freddie’s, we'll have a jolly time and forget all our 
troubles.” 

He finally left her to rest, and she washed her face to 
cool her hot wet cheeks. She lay down for a time, then got 
up to dress for the long evening. They started for 
Freddie’s before mid-afternoon. Gilbert had decked her 
out in as stunning an array of sapphires as the diamonds 
had been marvelous. The blue-silk gown was cut low, so- 
phisticated, revealing more of her bosom than she cared to 
show. But the ladies all wore them, she reminded herself. 

Gilbert was silent most of the way to Freddie’s. At the 
castle, he changed abruptly. He was wildly gay, paid 
brazen court to Lady Marian. He danced with her almost 
continuously, leaving Barbara to the mercies of the amo- 
rous Archie, who had grown tired of the insipid Julia and 
her blonde curls and her silly nature. . 

“You're the only one around I care to talk to,” said Ar- 
chie. “Why are you so cool, fair Barbara? Tell me what is 
in your heart.” 

She gazed at him with indifference. If she told him what 
was in her heart concerning him, it might truly shock him, 
she thought grimly. She considered him a cold-hearted 
brazen flirt, a shallow silly creature, living on excitement 
and cruelty and gambling to while away his useless life. 

But at least he kept her from being completely deserted. 
Gilbert danced only once with her, before the supper of a 
cold collation. The night went on and on, and soon she 
was so weary she longed for bed, and the merciful 
darkness of her bedroom, But she had to smile, and dance, 
and talk with anyone who deigned to talk with her, and 
watch her husband bending over Lady Marian, kissing her 
hand and her cheek, walking with her out to the darkened 
gardens. 

Dr. Peterson was visibly jealous. He kept watching them 
also: tall handsome Gilbert, and the beautiful vibrant 
Lady Marian, her golden-blonde hair set off by her vivid 
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putple dress and her sapphires. She far outshines me with 
my mouse-brown hair and smaller gems, thought Barbara. 

I am a country girl, thought Barbara, again and again. 
The vicar’s daughter, dragged into society by a terrible 
mistake. Oh, why did Gilbert marry me, only to weary of 
me so quickly? Her cheek stung when she thought of his 
blow that afternoon, He was more than weary of her—he 
hated her, she thought. 

Would it be possible for him to obtain an annulment? 
For the first time she thought of that, and her heart hurt. 
If he could annul their marriage, and marry Lady Marian, 
then that fine lady could have Kenton Castle, and Gilbert, 
and his heir, and all that meant. And Barbara could return 
to—to her own place—which- was nowhere. Fading back 
into the insignificance of her small duties, if she could find 
a position somewhere— 

At last the dreadful evening dragged to a close. The car- 
riages were packed up. Gilbert flung himself into a corner. 

“That killed another night,” he said, between half-closed 
lips. “Did you enjoy yourself, my dear?” 

She thought he was mocking her. She looked out the 
window at the starry night, and thought of how long he 
had been in the garden with Lady Marian. More than half 
an hour, more than enough time to kiss her, dally with 
Hens 

When she did not answer, he reached out and grasped 
her wrist cruelly tight. “I asked if you had enjoyed your- 
self, my dear!” he said sharply. “I saw you with Archie. 
Did he amuse you?” 

She did not attempt to release herself, for she knew it 
was useless. He was very strong in spite of his heart condi- 
tion. 

She said bluntly, “No, I did not enjoy myself. No, Ar- 
chie did not amuse me. I was very bored, Gilbert.” 

He flung her wrist away from him, and sat back in the 
corner. For once, she did not care if he was angry with 
her. They sat in silence for the remainder of the two-hour 
journey back to Kenton. She was extremely weary. It was 
past four in the morning, when she was able to fall into 
her bed. 

She listened for Gilbert’s sounds. She knew when he 
would dismiss the valet, slam his door. But the sounds did 
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not come that night. She thought she had not heard him 
since he had escorted her to the door of the bedroom. 

Finally, she could not endure the suspense. He might be 
ill, fainting. She got up, and went quietly to his bedroom. 
No one was there—not Gilbert, not his valet. All was still 
and empty. 

Gilbert had gone out again, without her. 

And she could not. help knowing where he had gone, 
Lady Marian was only half an hour away. 

He did not return that night, or the next day, until past 


noon. 


Chapter 8 


Barbara had not known it was possible to be both aching 
with hurt and extremely empty at the same time. She felt 
completely useless also. Her motive for marrying Gilbert, 
her ability to help him, was gone. He no longer wanted 
her; he did not want her to help him at all. 

He had probably regretted the marriage as soon as it 
had happened, she thought bitterly. Tied down for the re- 
mainder of his short time to a nurse, a country girl, a stu- 
pid girl—one who did not have the sense and wit to enjoy 
his glamorous London friends. 

She had breakfast in her rooms, and finally dressed re- 
luctantly to go downstairs. She had not heard Gilbert 
come in, and his rooms were still empty. She went to the 
long drawing room, one of her favorite rooms because it 
faced on the veranda overlooking the Channel. It too was 
empty. She would remain there quietly, she thought, until 
luncheon. , 

She stood at the long French windows for a time. She 
liked to gaze out at the restless gray waters, for they were 
somehow soothing. The veranda was a huge porch, seldom 
used, but perhaps once it had been the scene of gay par- 
ties, she liked to think. There were graceful stone pillars 
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stretching from one end to the other. Some stone tables 
were set about, in the thick flagwork of the porch floor. 
Vines had crept up, and twined about thickly, and roses 
blossomed among them. Honeysuckle filled one end of the 
porch, and wisteria the other. She leaned her forehead 
against the glass of the French window and gazed and 
gazed. 

Sometimes she liked to think of this huge castle, so 
gaunt and gray and immense, as being filled with the 
laughter of children, the bustling sounds of a large house- 
hold of the times gone past. Perhaps knights looking 
vaguely like Gilbert would stride about in their armor, or 
their colorful soft clothing when they were not fighting. 
And their ladies would wear the long-sleeved graceful 
dresses of soft blues or golds or crimsons of the picture 
books. : 

Laughter and beauty and grace, and happiness—filling 
this gray gaunt place. 

She sighed deeply, and turned back into the long 
drawing room. She seated herself on the sofa near the fire- 
place, and warmed her hands at it. She had given orders 
that the fireplace should be lit, hoping to entice Gilbert 
to the peace and quiet and order of this room—but he 
did not come. She was the only one who came to it. It was 
a sanctuary for her now. 

She took a book from one of the immense bookcases 
lining the wall, and opened it. It was a history of the 
family. She had begun reading it eagerly, wanting to be a 
part of this long line of noblemen. Now, the irony of it all 
struck her with fresh pain. Gilbert would never want a 
child of hers, she thought. She closed the book, and her 
eyes. 

A footman came to the door. “Your Grace, luncheon is 
served,” he intoned. 

“Thank you.” She put the book up, and shook her 
skirts. She was wearing her rose riding habit, hoping that 
Gilbert would take the hint and ride with her in the after- 
noon. But as she came into the wide front hall, to the 
horses and armored men in their fierce battle array, she 
saw Gilbert riding up to the front steps. A groom seized 
the head of the horse, and held him as Gilbert got down. 
The horse had been ridden hard—fiecks of white foam 
covered his bit and his coat shone with sweat. 
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Gilbert came up the stairs slowly. He lifted his head as 
he caught a glimpse of her watching him. He came into 
the great hall and gazed down at her. She could not read 
his expression. © 

She dared not ask him where he had been since four in 
the morning. She smiled slightly, her lips trembling. 

“I had hoped you would wait and ride with me. I 
should practice, Gilbert,” she said lightly. 

“Ride with the groom, Ned,” he said shortly. “Is 
luncheon ready?” 

She drew back as though he had struck her again, Her 
cheeks flamed. He went past her as though she did not ex- 
ist. And he had said he forbade her to ride alone without 
him! Now he told her to ride with Ned! Was there any 
- consistency in the man? 

She followed him silently to the luncheon room. The 
long table was set for the guests; an immense array of hot 
and cold foods filled the sideboards. Lady Marian only 
was absent, she noted quickly. All the other guests were 
there, waiting rather impatiently for their host and hostess. 

She thought she could not endure the long meal that 
followed. She was at the end of the table, Gilbert at the 
head. She could see his weariness, his pallor, the slight jerk- 
ing motion at his wide upper torso as though he felt pain. 
He was weary, yes, he was very weary, she thought, with 
immense bitterness. He had spent the night—he must have 
spent the night and the morning—with Lady Marian. 

She lifted a wine glass to her lips, but her hand was 
shaking so much that she finally set the glass down again 
without drinking. She could not eat. She set food on her 
fork, tasted, set it down again, all during the endless meal. 

Some of the men were bantering with Gilbert, teasing 
him about last night and the dancing. They asked brazenly 
what he was doing with Lady Marian in the garden. He 
only smiled coldly, and shrugged. 

Archie bent with his mock-devoted air to Barbara, and 
murmured in her ear, “Your husband is obviously seeking 
love elsewhere, my dear. Can you be consoled? I should 
adore the gentle task of consoling you! Let me help you,” 
and he pressed his big moist hand on hers, lying on the 
table. 

She slid her hand away from his, glancing up to see Gil- 
bert watching them with cold mockery in his gaze. She 
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considered taking up Archie’s offer for a moment, but ev-~ 
ery instinct in her shrank from such a contact. She would 
not so degrade herself, even if she had liked him, and she 
did not. She despised him. 

She cut where it would hurt the most, bitingly. “Am I 
not permitted to choose my own lover? It would not be 
you, sit. | may be a country girl, but I have some taste.” 

He widened his eyes in genuine shock at her rudeness, 
and she felt some satisfaction when he turned from her to 
Lady Alicia on his other side. There, let him chew over 
that, she thought. 

The long meal was finally over, and the guests rose. She 
said to them in general, and to no one in particular, “I 
hope you will all amuse yourselves this afternoon. I plan 
to ride out.”” No one seemed to hear, so she turned and 
left the room. She went back up to her bedroom, con- 
sidered remaining there quietly, but was too restless. 

She went downstairs, and asked a footman to get old 
Ned and two horses, and have them brought around at 
once. 

She felt some degree of calm after she and old Ned had 
ridden for an hour or more in the cool green of the forests 
surrounding Kenton Castle. She was away from the omi- 
nous feeling of death in the castle, from the chilling 
knowledge that she was unneeded and unwanted there, 
that she had not a friend in the world, much less a lover 
in her husband. 

The gallop of the horse was soothing, and also the pace 
of the two splendid horses, and the sweet scent of the. 
fern-filled forest, the salty air from the Channel. At last 
she slowed her pace, and motioned for old Ned to come 
up even with her. 

He rode the black up beside her. “Yes, Your Grace? 
You wish to turn back now?” 

“No, Ned. I want to talk to you. You have been here 
for many years, you said.” 

“All my life, mum,” he said, lapsing into his old manner 
of talking, “Boy and man, lived here, always around the 
stables of Kenton. Lived with the horses, you might say.” 

“But you saw the Kentons, you knew them all.” 

“His Lordship, the Duke, yes, mum, and his father, and 
the grandfather before them, that was the lot, mum. Never 
knew the older ones.” 
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His face was wrinkled as an old winter apple, his eyes 
crinkled in the sockets from squinting at the sun, he was 
crippled up and lame, but somehow. she felt there was a 
sturdy loyal heart in that old body. © 

“Tell me about them. Begin with the grandfather. Tell 
me about the curse of Kenton,” she said, quietly. 

He gave her a quick sideltong glance, and scowled. But 
she said nothing more, politely waiting, and he finally be- 
gan. 

“Well—mum-—-Your Grace, I was but a lad when he 
was around these parts. They tell that he struck a gypsy 
woman he caught stealing. She cursed him, said all the 
men of the family would die before they was twenty-five. 
My, he did have a fierce temper, that one. I well remem- 
ber his cussing out the Catlins, and sending them away.” 

“The Catlins?” she asked, startled. 

“Yes, mum. Wife’s relatives they was. Staying on and 
on at Kenton Castle, and turning his wife against him. 
Cussed them, wild-tempered he was. Sent them off without 
a penny. Well, he died good and early, guess maybe it was 
his temper, he would get that red in the face, and he 
bursted a blood vessel, they do say, and blood was ail 
over, and he died. That was when I was a lad.” 

Burst a blood vessel, thought Barbara, frowning at the 
green cool depths of the forest groves. She had wondered 
about the Kenton temper, wondered if it had anything to 
do with their early deaths. 

“Well, it was years later that Gilbert’s father brung the 
Catlins back. That was Miss Rose and Mr. Hugo and their 
father and mother. They lived here. It was here in the 
forest that Miss Rose was thrown from her horse and 
dragged. Ah, that was a sad day, indeed. Warn’t long after 
that that Mr. Gilbert’s father, he died too. Mr. Gilbert—I 
mean to say—His Grace—he was a baby in the cradle. 
His mother didn’t live but a couple year after that, she 
was that down and grieved. You could see the lights going 
out of her eyes and her face, though she tried to keep up 
for the baby’s sake.” 

“And the Catlins took care of Gilbert,” mused Barbara. 

“Reckon so. Fate brought them back, I reckon. Warn’t 
nobody else to take care of the wee boy. Except some dis- 
tant cousin who was the guardian. Mean old bas—uh— 
fellow. Used to whip the boy something fierce. I hear them 
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tell it at the castle, he’d come home from a holiday, or he 
run away from that guardian, and come back, and his 
poor back and chest all covered with red stripes.” 

She flinched as though she were herself being struck. 
Poor Gilbert, no wonder he was so hard and cold, with so 
little love, such horrible treatment, and his parents dying 
so long ago. She wished he would let her give him love, 
but he didn’t seem to want hers. 

.Ned went on after a long pause. She had scarcely real- 
ized he had stopped talking, she had so much to think 
about. But his cracked voice began again. 

“He run off to sea, did Gilbert, though he was under- 
age. Always a corker, afraid of nothing, he was. Out on 
the sea, in the storms, even, always hanging about the fish- 
ermen, and learning about the tides, and all. Well, his 
guardian, he beat him once too often, and instead of com- 
ing to Kenton like they thought, he went on and ‘listed. 
Signed up, and gone for a couple years. Back as tough as 
a young tree, brown and healthy, my he was good. to see, 
laughing in the hallway, and hugging Miss Rose, and 
speaking to everybody so jolly. He was of age then, and 
his own master, and he wasn’t-under no one’s heels after 
that, you can bet your boots,” said old Ned proudly. 

Barbara smiled a little at the picture. She could imagine 
a young healthy Gilbert running up the stairs, all brown 
and with a sailor’s rolling gait, eager to see his relatives 
and his home again. Coming home to Kenton, which he 
loved, in spite of everything. 

“Brown and healthy—my he looked good. Then some 
friend or a cousin or suchlike, he said he should go into 
the service and fight old Boney. So he jined up, bought a 
commission, since he was of age. He was gone most of the 
times for years and years. Come home at the end, and 
sold out, and settled down, he said. Then—then he began 
to go down.” 

“Then—then, not before?” asked Barbara, quickly. “He 
was healthy when he came home from the wars?” 

“Lord, yes, mum. Healthy as one of these here horses,” 
said Ned simply. “Then he begun to go down. They said 
at first he had caught one of them foreign diseases. They 
called in Dr. Peterson, and he said it was his dickey—his 
heart. They give him medicines, but the doctor, he told 
Miss Rose and Mr. Hugo it warn’t no use, his heart was 
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plumb gone to pieces, all the strenuous life, he said. But 
me—I think it was the curse of Kenton. Caught up with 
him like, you see.” 

A horrible suspicion began to fill Barbara’s mind. Gil- 
bert had been healthy until he came home. Until Dr. Pe- 
terson was there. Until he began to be treated. Oh—could 
it be?—-could it possibly be— 

“Then His Grace—Gilbert—you see, he was just about 
wild. He started going up to London, and feeling better 
there, sometimes, and running about with this wild crowd, 
and inviting them down to Kenton. Then all at once, he 
started down, and down. The doctor, he toid him he 
would have to slow down if he wanted to live. Gilbert, he 
cussed him and threw things at him, and it took sweet 
Miss Rose to patch things up again. My, we did have bad 
times, till he come home with you as his bride. Thought it 
would be all right, but he’s started up again, all those wild 
parties and such, Guess it takes his mind off being about 
gone.” 

“He is not about gone!” said Barbara wildly, pushing 
her hair back from her forehead. She had the oddest 
feeling she was on the verge of a tremendous discovery. It 
nagged at her mind, it teased at the fringes of her brain, 
but she could not capture it. She reacted as violently as 
Gilbert did to the idea that he was deathly, fatally ill. She 
would not believe it, she would not accept it. She would 
fight it until. ... 

She spurred the horse and rode ahead of Ned, heading 
back to the castle. She wanted to see Gilbert, to talk to 
him, to try once again to get him to see Dr. Kirby or some 
other doctor. 

They rode in silence. Her mind was churning around in 
wildest distraction. Ned kept glancing at her in some 
concern. Once he reminded her that she was not riding 
properly, that she would fall if she didn’t keep her seat 
better. She murmured her thanks, and straightened in the 
saddle. She was weary, feverish, frantic with her thoughts. 

Then, as they turned, and came out of the dense section 
of the forest, she saw them. 

Gilbert and Lady Marian were ahead of them, riding 
very slowly, horses together. Gilbert’s arm was about 
Marian’s waist, his other hand teasing at her bosom. She 
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could see them quite clearly, see the laughter on Gilbert’s 
face, hear the beil-chiming sound of Marian’s giggles. 

It was too late to turn back. The other absorbed couple 
turned about at the sound of horses behind them. Gilbert 
stared at Barbara, and a deep flush came to his face. 
Marian kept her usual color, her amused glance flicking at 
Barbara, with light contempt, as though saying look how 
easily I acquired your man again. 

“What are you doing out here?” Gilbert barked, his 
hands dropping from Marian. 

“Riding with Ned,” said Barbara, colorlessly. She avert- 
ed her gaze from them. She felt as though cold sea water 
had been dashed into her face. She felt chilled through the 
soft velvet of her riding habit. 

“Go home at once. I told you not to ride out without 
me!” he said. “Go home.” And he turned back to Marian, 
who laughed softly. 

“Do you always order your women about oe she said, 
clearly. “I always adore a masterful man!” 

From being chilled, Barbara turned feverish and hot. 
She longed to push Marian out of her way again, a 
strong-armed push that would send her off her horse and 
sprawling into the grass. She was jealous, hurt, humiliated, 
angry, upset. 

And she could do nothing. Gilbert was glaring at her, 
scowling, as though she were the one at fault, not him. 

“Go, I said,” said Gilbert again, angrily, his tone harsh. 
He deliberately turned back to Marian. 

Old Ned hastily pushed his horse past Barbara’s and 
started on. Barbara picked up her reins, proceeded with 
more dignity, and went past them, her back rigid. It was 
only when they were out of sight of the other couple that 
she could feel something giving way inside her—as though 
everything was coming loose and floating in her, making 
her feel faint and sick, 


Chapter 9 


At the castle, Barbara walked slowly up the wide stairs to 
her room on the next floor. She could hear the laughter 
and the loud voices of Gilbert’s guests from one of the 
drawing rooms. From the clink of glasses they were drink- 
ing again, and probably gambling. 

She felt cold and feverish, empty and sick and bewil- 
dered. Why—why had Gilbert married her? It was proba- 
bly a sudden impulse like the ones that sent him to 
London, that caused him to enlist, that sent him on his er- 
ratic path across life. And that he regretted this impulse 
Was quite clear. 

In her bedroom, she changed slowly to a white-muslin 
gown. The sight of the long row of beautiful gowns in her 
closet did not make her feel any better. She longed for the 
peace of mind she had known in her own home, with a 
few old dresses of snuff brown, and drab gray, the few 
little pieces of her mother’s jewelry rather than the spar- 
kling diamonds and sapphires. Money had brought her no 
happiness, rather a bitter acid taste that ruined everything. 

She set a white ribbon at her waist, and put on her 
mother’s small cameo. It was plain, and she looked terri- 
ble, she thought. In the glass, her face was reflected as 
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white, wan, drawn. Her brown hair was drawn back in its 
usual waves, falling in long curls about her shoulders, Gil- 
bert liked it that way, not braided tightly, she thought, 
touching it wistfully. Or did he? He never looked at her 
any more, only at Lady Marian. 

She must talk to him, she decided at last. She must talk. 
She must find out where she stood, and if he wanted an 
annulment—-why, that was the way it must be. 

She went downstairs again to the huge hall. The butler 
stood impassively near the front entrance next to armored 
figures only a little more stiff than him. 

“When His Grace returns from riding, I wish to see 
him,” she said, so curtly that the butler’s face betrayed a 
momentary astonishment. “It is urgent. I shall be waiting 
in the long drawing room.” 

“Yes, Your Grace,” he said. “Would you wish tea to be 
served to you there, Your Grace?” 

“No,” she said, and left the hall, going to the drawing 
room that was her favorite. For a long time again, she 
stared blankly out the French windows at the restless 
Channel. Finally she sighed, turned back and went to sit 
rigidly on the sofa. Gilbert was out a long time with his 
Lady Marian, she thought bitterly. - 

She tried to rehearse what she would say. But she did 
not know what Gilbert would answer, so always she would 
come to a pause, and not know what to think. She 
clenched and unclenched her hands in her lap. Her dia- 
mond ring cut into her palm as she clasped her hands. She 
stared down at it, turning it again and again slowly on her 
slim long finger. The plain gold wedding ring beside it was 
the one that Gilbert had put on her hand that day in 
Trumbull—impulsively she raised her hand to her lips and 
kissed the ring. 

She felt tears close to the surface, and closed her eyes 
tight. No, she must not be weak; she must be firm and 
cold and decided. 

She heard the bells chiming in the hallway. It was past 
five now, and she still waited. Finally she heard firm boots 
striding in the hall, and she stiffened. Gilbert came into 
the room. His face was hard and lined, his pallor evident. 
She knew he was not well, and she almost gave up then. 

“What is it? Why have you sent for me like this?” he 
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asked angrily. “Am I a servant? I have my guests to at- 
tend.” 

“You can spare me a few minutes,” she said, with such 
coldness that he started and gazed at her intently. “I shall 
not be long. I have decided to leave you, Gilbert. I shall 
not remain to be publicly disgraced again and again.” 

“Eeave me!” he blurted. “You are mad!” 

“No, not now. I was mad to agree to marry you. We 
are quite—unsuited,” she said, with cold irony. “You are a 
rake and a duke. I am a country girl who does not appre- 
ciate the fine society ways of your friends. I believe an an- 
nulment should not be difficult. I leave it to you to arrange 
as speedily as possible.” 

She rose to her feet, and shook out her white-muslin 
skirts. They were mussed from her long waiting there. Gil- 
bert was staring at her, black anger rising in his face, flar- 
ing fury in his dark eyes. 

“You will not leave me!” he said, his voice even, hard. 
“You cannot leave me. You agreed to marry me. You 
were quite free to choose. You married me, so you will re- 
main here!” 

“No, I shall not remain,” she said, anger welling up in 
her. She held her head back to look up at him. He was so 
very tall that she always felt tiny beside him. “You msult 
me, you neglect me, you force me to play. hostess to 
your—your mistresses! That is not my way, Your Grace! 
Country people do not care for such flagrant insults! 1 
leave you to enjoy all the ladies—if one may give them 
such a name!” 

She started to walk past him. He grabbed at her arm, 
and hauled her back to stand before him. His hand was 
cruelly tight. 

“My reasons for marrying you have not changed. I wish 
an heir,” he said, with calculated cruelty. “You will re- 
main here. You agreed to my terms! Go up to your 
room!” , 

She gasped, her back stiffened. “Get an heir from Lady 
Marian—if you have not already!” she hurled the words at 
him, and stared at him defiantly. “I shall not remain here! 
You need no one! You have come to hate me, despise me! 
Why should I stay, to be insulted time and again?” She 
tried to wrench her arm from his grasp. He tightened his 
hand on her slim arm, until his grip was acutely painful. 
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His brilliant black eyes were blazing with anger. He 
glared down at her, as though he would have liked to 
choke her. For a moment, she knew fear, cold and pure. 
He was so furious that he would do anything to her, she 
thought. He shook her a little. 

“How dare you defy me? You agreed to my terms—you 
married me. Do you think I will let you go? I will never 
release you!” 

“What is this? Barbara—Gilbert—” Hugo Catlin’s grave 
concerned tones seemed to dash cold water on their fires. 
He strode into the room, stood near them, staring at the 
pose, as Barbara struggled against Gilbert’s cruel strength. 
“They are waiting for you for tea. Gilbert, what is it?” 

“She shall not leave me!” Gilbert said, his lips half- 
closed, his teeth clenched. 

“Of course, she won’t leave you!” Hugo said soothingly, 
gazing down at Barbara. “Now, you are hurting her arm, 
old fellow. Do let up a bit. What is the trouble? Why the 
quarreling?” 

Gilbert started, gazed down at Barbara’s arm reddening 
in his clasp. He let her go, slowly, his fingers lingering on 
her. She stepped back, warily, her eyes on his face. 

“Now come along,” said Hugo, soothingly again, his 
tone rather worried. “You two—your guests are waiting— 
this can wait, can’t it? You will calm down, and talk it 
over reasonably—” 

Barbara took advantage of Gilbert’s distraction to slip 
away behind Hugo’s back. She raced for the hallway, and 
out into the great hall. Up the stairs she ran. She would 
pack, dnd leave. She would not remain to endure his be- 
havior any longer. 

But behind her came Gilbert, running, his boots pound- 
ing on the parquet floor. She saw him as she glanced 
backward fearfully. The butler at the front door was star- 
ing up at them as though both had gone mad. Hugo came 
out into the hallway, shaking his head. Barbara could only 
A about Gilbert. If she could gain her room, lock the 

oor— 

But he was faster than she, and as she reached her 
drawing room, he was just behind her. He slammed shut 
the door after them both, and shot the bolt. “There—we'll 
have no interruptions,” he said grimly, his breath coming 
rapidly, 
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She whirled around, her back to the wall, her hands 
pressed to it frantically, watching his advance. “Gilbert—I 
won't give in. I am leaving you—lI shall leave—” 

He came up close to her, his big hands reaching for her 
slim waist. He took her waist in his hands, and his fingers 
almost met about it. He shook her in his fury. 

“You are not leaving me! I’li never let you go!” He 
glared down at her. 

“Why, why, why?” she cried. She shook back her brown 
hair which had fallen half across her face. “You don’t 
want me! You despise me. Your friends cut me, and you 
laugh! Why not let me go? You can get an annulment, 
and marry—marry Lady Marian—or anyone you want-— 
please, Gilbert—” 

He was staring down at her face, at her lips as she 
pleaded. “No,” he said. “If you go, if I have to chase 
you—TIll cut off your money—I'll hound you—T'lj get you 
back. You can’t leave me—I'll find you again—if you run 
to the end of the world, I'll find you—” He sounded out 
of breath, half-mad. 

She tried to calm herself, to speak more coolly. “Please, 
Gilbert, listen to me. You don’t care for me. You despise 
me. Let me go. Let me leave—” 

“No,” he said, thickly. “No, don’t leave me. I love you. 
I love you.” He snatched her up in his arms, and bent his 
face down to hers. He kissed her wildly, her lips, her 
cheeks, her eyes, carrying her about the room, stumbling 
over a footstool, half-raving as he kissed her. “I love 
you—I want you—I am mad about you—you drive me 
wild—” 

She felt faint, hot, dizzy with his treatment of her. She 
could not regain her feet, for he kept carrying her about 
like a madman, raining kisses on her face and throat. He 
bent lower over her, pressed his mouth to her soft breasts 
covered by the white muslin. She felt his touch, and fire 
began to burn in her. 

He was at the door of her bedroom. He kicked the door 
further open and carried her inside and set her down on 
the bed. He bent over her, his hands going to her breasts 
and thighs. “Gilbert,” she said, faintly. “Gilbert— 
don’t—please—” 

“Yes I want you. I love you,” he said, and pressed his 
mouth to her throat, where the pulse pounded as though 
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her heart would burst out of her body. “Barbara—Bar- 
bara—it is driving me mad—” 

“What—Gilbert—what is driving you mad?” Her hands 
had gone to his thick hair, to his back, to his shoulders as 
he caressed her wildly. She could not resist him when he 
began to make love to her. She wanted him so much, so 
much—his big hand was lifting her muslin dress, up from 
her ankles to her thighs, so he could press his hand on her 
bare thigh. The warmth and urgency of his hand—she 
could not think— 

“Because—” he said, his lips against her breasts, “be- 
cause I love you--and I’m going to die. I don’t want to 
die, oh, God, I don’t want to—I have just found you, and 
I’ve been looking. for you all my life—and I’m going to 
die.” 

He raised up, and lifted himself by his elbows on either 
side of her. She gazed into his black eyes, and thought she 
had never seen him so clearly. There were tears in his 
eyes, and such a pallor on his face, such anguish as she 
had seen in him the night of their wedding. 

“Gilbert—oh, darling—” she whispered. She put her 
hands on either side of his face, and drew him slowly 
down on her lips. “Oh—my—darling—” 

“Why must I die now—when I have just found you? It 
is making me insane. I can’t leave you, I can’t—the days 
are drugged with activity, I can’t stand the nights. If I 
come to you, I think—this might be the last time. If I 
don’t come, I want you, and long for you, and think of all 
oe when—when you will be alone, and—oh, my 

fa) {22 

He pressed his head against her shoulder, into the curve 
between her neck and breast, kissing the soft flesh with dry 
hot lips. She caressed his black hair, a terrible weight off 
her heart. He loved her-—he loved her— 

She kissed his cheek, and whispered to him, “Gilbert, 
I—love you——-also—I was so terribly jealous—that was 
why—lI had to leave you—I couldn’t endure seeing you— 
and the others. I love you.” 

He raised up again, and this time his face was radiant. 
His eyes blazed down at her, not with fury, but with an 
overpowering love. He bent, and their lips met, sweetly, 
hotly, passionately. 

She did not resist now, as he stripped her of the dress, 
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and the soft garments underneath, and pulled off his own 
clothes. He lay with her, wildly making love to her, feeling 
her responses, and now she felt free to hold him as she 
wanted, and kiss his mouth, and run her hands over his 
strong hard back as he pressed himself to her. They met 
once, twice, a third time. She wanted him over and over, 
and her mind was blank of all thoughts but the passion in 
her for her lover. 

When he finally rolled over on his back, she lay there, 
limply, drained of all feeling but love. She was so exhaust- 
ed that she could not move. 

He turned on his side, and put his big hand on her. She 
put her hand over his, pressing the hand to her. 

“Last night, when I left you,” he said. “I rode for hours. 
Then I lay on the grass near the sea, and tried to sleep. I 
could not. I kept thinking and thinking of you.” 

“You were not—with her?” she asked, timidly. 

“Who—Marian? No, I went over there for lunch, and 
rode back with her,” he said, indifferently. “Oh, I have 
kissed her, and tried to forget time with her. But she is— 
oh—stupid and insipid next to you. She makes me forget 
sometimes—about the heart-——” 

“I was—so jealous—~” she said, in a low tone. 

His hand caressed her possessively. “I think I wanted to 
make you jealous also, my darling,” he murmured. “You 
were so cool, so disdainful. I wanted to see if anything 
would shake you.” 

“And inside, I felt so—terrible, so lost—” She turned, 
and pressed herself against him, her head on his wide 
chest, his flesh and hair feeling masculine against her 
cheek. She rubbed her face against him, pressed her lips 
shyly to his throat. His fingers were in her thick hair. 

She heard it start, and it spread terror in her. The pulse 
beat under her cheek, which had been even and firm, was 
suddenly interrupted, it beat, then paused, beat— 
paused—paused—for an agonizing moment. He began to 
gasp. She raised up at once, and looked down at him in 
alarm. 

“Tt is—nothing—all right—Barbara—oh, God—” He 
could not conceal the suddenly alarming pain in him. His 
face twisted, his lips opened in agony, and he twisted 
around onto his back. He rubbed his chest frantically. 

“Lie still, my darling, I'll get the medicine—” 
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“No—don’t leave—~if this is the end-—” His hand 
grasped her wrist, and he drew her down to bim. “Kiss 
me—once more—” 

“It is not the end, Gilbert, my love,” and she gently 
kissed his mouth. “Lie quietly, Pll get the medicine—oh, 
dear God—” 

For he had fallen back, and lay still on the bed. His 
eyes were closed, and he was so abruptly limp that it terri- 
fied her. : 

“Gilbert? Gilbert?” She got up when he did not answer. 
She found her negligee, flung it about her, ran on bare 
feet to his bedroom. She found the precious medicine 
bottle, and a glass, and ran back. But he could take noth- 
ing, for he was unconscious, completely out. 

She felt his chest, but she had no need to do it. The 
pulse in his throat was throbbing, throbbing, in alarming 
irregular beats. She got a blanket and flung it over his 
body, and then rang wildly for service. 

Jock Little came first. She unbolted the door. She said, 
“Get the doctor—get Hugo first—hurry!”’ 

He surveyed her white face, then ran. Her maid came 
next, and she gave orders. Hot tea, compresses, herbs, 
more medicines, and by the time that Hugo had come 
pounding up the stairs, Barbara was bending over Gilbert 
and trying to spoon a little of the strong medicine into his 
lips. 

Hugo permitted himself one rebuke, between tight lips. 
“You should not have quarreled with him, Barbara. The 
Kentons have hot tempers.” Then he bent over Gilbert, 
studying the face, the pulse. “He looks quite bad,” he said, 
slowly. “It may be two hours before Dr. Peterson can 
come. Have you gotten any of the medicine down him?” 

“There is some in his mouth. He has not swallowed,” 
she said, tensely. 

Hugo lifted him up, slowly, rubbed his face and the 
back of his head. Finally Gilbert swallowed the medicine, 
but he did not regain consciousness. His eyelids flickered, 
but did not open. 

Jock Little came up with two footmen. They picked up 
Gilbert, blankets and all, and carried him into his own 
bedroom. Barbara and Hugo and Jock Little worked over 
him for two hours until the doctor had come. Dr. Peterson 
looked at him, opened his bag, and went to work. 
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It was another half hour before Gilbert was conscious, 
and able to swallow more medicine. He was too weak to 
speak, much less to quarrel with the doctor, and Barbara 
was finally banished to her own room. Hugo told her, 
gently, “You look quite ill. You must rest, Barbara, he 
willl need you tomorrow. We will look after him tonight.” 

Severe-faced Polly had brought tea to Barbara’s room. 
Barbara sat in a chair, and tried to drink the hot tea, and 
relax, but thoughts kept whirling around in her mind— 
painful thoughts, happy thoughts, and scared thoughts 
again. 

He loved her, he had said he loved her. He had acted 
this way because he loved her, and did not want to die 
and leave her. He did not love Marian, he loved her—Bar- 
bara—he loved her. 

And he was going to die. 

No, no, no, she thought. He must not die, not now, 
when they had discovered each other, when they could be 
so happy. If only— 

She put her head down into her hands, and shivered. If 
only she had not let him make love so passionately. If 
only she had soothed him, and been gentle with him. If 
only they had not quarreled— 

But now she knew he loved her, and she loved him so 
desperately. He must not die, he must not die, he must not 
die... 3. 


Chapter [0 


Barbara thought that night would never end. She went to 
bed, but slept only fitfully. She kept waking, and worrying. 
She would slip on her robe, and go to gaze down silently 
at Gilbert’s sleeping face. He too was restless, tossing off 
his bedcovers, moving his hands and ee his fists, as 
though in pain or in nightmares. 

Jock Little stood fierce guard over him. He scowled at 
Barbara so bitterly that she thought sometimes he might 
forbid her the room. But he did not quite dare. 

Dawn came in a gray light, filtering between the drawn 
rose drapes of her room. She got up, washed, and dressed. 
The maid must have been listening for her, for she soon 
came with hot tea. Barbara drank it quickly, and went to 
see Gilbert. He seemed to be sleeping deeply. 

“You may go to bed now, Jock,” she said, to the valet. 
*T shall watch him now.” 

The valet glared at her, but he was weary, and reluc- 
tantly left. She sat down beside the bed, in a small arm- 
chair, and waited for Gilbert to awaken. Her mind went 
around and around, 

She loved him so deeply. He had said he loved her. She 
hoped it was true, that be had not been temporarily in- 
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sane, saying things to keep her with him, maddened with 
passion and anger. Gently she leaned forward and pressed 
his thick hair back from his forehead. He was so deeply 
asleep. 

So very deeply asleep. .:. 

She stared down at him. Finally, very carefully, she 
turned back the eyelid’ of his right eye. It was stiff, the Br 
pil very small. He had been drugged to stay asleep. 

She bit her lips in some anger. She wished she had re- 
mained with him last night, instead of leaving him to Dr. 
Peterson. She would never have permitted him to be heav- 
ily drugged. He should waken naturally to give the heart 
time to work properly. He should move about a little, 
carefully, not lie there in a stupor. 

Once again, she wondered about Dr. Peterson. The doc- 
tor was obviously crazy about Lady Marian. Would he 
forget professional ethics and his patient so completely 
that he would harm him? 

Barbara resolved then and there not to leave Gilbert 
again. She would sleep on the couch once more; she would 
live in his room. She would supervise every drop of medi- 
cine that passed his lips. If the doctor was honest, he 
might also be mistaken in his treatment. If he meant Gil- 
bert harm, she would discover that also. 

Hugo tapped lightly at the open door. She started, and 
looked up at him. He came in, then put his hand gently on 
her shoulder. 

“Is he better this morning?” he whispered. 

“T don’t know.-He is sleeping heavily,” she said. 

“Jock is in his room. I ordered him to bed. Can I have 
breakfast sent up to you, or will you come down?” 

She patted his hand gratefully. He was a comfort, this 
big competent undemanding man, who managed every- 
thing so well. “I should like it up here, please, Hugo. I will 
stay with him now. I am quite rested.” 

“Forgive me, but you don’t look rested, my dear,” he 
said, very gently. “You should get outdoors, then have a 
good sleep. I'll stay with him if you like.” 

“Thank you. I want to stay with him.” 

Hugo took a last look down at Gilbert, then went away. 
In a few minutes, her maid brought up a large breakfast 
tray and set it out in the drawing room next to Gilbert’s 
bedroom. She left him long enough to go in and eat some 
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eggs, bacon, hot muffins, and then brought her tea back to 
his bedroom with her. He did not seem to have stirred. 
She glanced over the instructions the doctor had left, 
and began to frown. She went over to the medicine 
bottles, and poured out a little of the one liquid. She 
tasted it tentatively with her finger. She grimaced, 

It was a very strong dosage. Surely it was much too 
strong. Dr. Fanthorpe had never recommended such a 
strong amount, even for his worst patients. And her 
mother had been more an advocate of rest and proper diet 
than of strong medications. Perhaps they wanted Gilbert 
to have strong medicine because he rested so little. 

Well, she would change that. If he truly loved her, she 
would influence him to rest more, to be quiet and get bet- 
ter. He would live longer that way, she would tell him 
firmly. If he did love her, she thought, she could help him, 
and perhaps he might even get better. 

She could not help feeling that the Kenton temper and 
the Kenton disposition to wild amusements had brought on 
the early deaths. She resolved that Gilbert should not fol- 
low in their path, if she could help it. 

Presently it was time for his medicine. He had not wak- 
ened. She looked at him thoughtfully, then poured out the 
correct portion, and very deliberately washed it down the 
tub. Then she went back to her armchair. 

Soon after that, Hugo returned to the room. “It is time 
for his medicine, I'll try to waken him,” he whispered, go- 
ing over to the stand where the bottles were set out. 

“J have given it-to him,” she lied, not looking at Hugo. 
“He wakened just enough to swallow.” 

He picked up the bottle, gazed at it, then set it back. “T 
keep forgetting you have had nursing experience,” he mur- 
mured. “Well, that’s good. Shall I stay with him now?” 

“No, you go about the work, Hugo. Gilbert depends on 
you so much to keep things running smoothly,” she said, 
to make up to herself for the lie she had told him, Hugo 
might not understand about medicines, and her distrust of 
the doctor. It was a feeling she had, an instinct she could 
not explain. 

He left, rather reluctantly, and she settled down watch- 
fully. About noon, Gilbert began to waken, and turned 
slowly in the bed. His eyes opened. They were dazed, and 
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he blinked at her for. quite a while before he seemed to 
see her. 

“Bar—Barbara—” he muttered. “You-—there—” 

She sat down on the bed carefully beside him, bent over 
and kissed his cheek, then his lips. “Yes, it’s your Barbara. 
How are you, my love?” she murmured. 

His eyes lightened, he reached out with a shaky hand, 
and touched her cheek. “My-—love—” he said. 

She smiled down at him tenderly. At last, after all this 
time, she was beginning to understand him. He was hun- 
gry, starved for love. Well, she had it in abundance to give 
to him, she thought happily. Only she wanted her share in 
return! 

She pressed his hand against her cheek, bent, and 
touched his lips again with hers. “Darling, do you feel bet- 
ter?” she asked, brushing his hair back gently. 

“Yes—better—” But his brow was clouded Sih the 
pain. “Medicine—Barbara—” 

“All right, darling. It’s about time for some,” she said, 
steadily. She went over to the bottles, but hesitated. Then 
she poured out the full dosage. She poured half of it into 
the slop basin, filled the glass with water up to the mark, 
then brought it back to him. 

She held his head while he drank, When he had fin- 
ished, she went back and rinsed out the slop basin in his 
bathtub, until there was no trace of the medicines. 

“Oh, God, help me,” she prayed. “Don’t let me be do- 
ing the wrong thing. Oh, mother, I wish you were here to 
advise me!” 

Gilbert slept again, but more lightly. She watched over 
him, alertly, lovingly, curled up in the armchair. Polly 
brought her lunch to the drawing room. She left him only 
long enough for a quick bite, then returned to her post. 

Jock Little came back in the afternoon. She firmly sent 
him away. Tonight would be soon enough to tell the jeal- 
ous valet she did not intend to give up her post to him or 
anyone else. She and she alone would watch over Gilbert, 
and give him his medicines. 

Gilbert wakened in mid-afternoon. Once again, she sat 
beside him on the bed, talked to him slowly, gently, kissed 
his lips and his face. He seemed happy to look at her, gaz- 
ing into her face, watching her lips as she spoke. He could 
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press her hand feebly now, and the heart beat was easier 
in his throat. 

When it was time for his medicine, she gave him the 
half dose as before. She could hear some music and laugh- 
ter, some shrieks and yells from the guests, filtering up to 
them. She frowned. Gilbert turned restlessly in bed. 

“You might—go down—to them, Barbara,” he said, 
painfully. “Make my—excuses. Be up—tomorrow.” 

She gazed down at him in dismay, then her heart 
hardened. “I think I will go down for a few minutes, Gil- 
bert,” she said, quietly. She bent and kissed him. “Ill be 
back soon, my love.” 

He smiled, a strangely shy smile for that cold self-as- 
sured man he had seemed to be at first, “I like it—-when 
you——say-——my love,” he murmured. 

“You are my love,” she said boldly. “Do you remember 
last night? You told me you loved me, and I told you— 
that I loved you.” 

“Yes, I remember. You are—blushing,” and he put his 
hand on her cheek gently. 

“I do—love you,” she said, and pressed her warm cheek 
to his. “I love—you—so very much, my darling. I am so 
happy that you love me.” 

A shadow passed over his eyes. “Wish we—had—more 
time,” he murmured. 

“We will have. I have a plan,” she assured him tenderly, 
and put her finger on her lips. “It’s a secret, Gilbert. I'll 
tell you one of these days. I have a plan for us.” 

He brightened up like a child at mention of a secret. He 
had never had a childhood, she thought, with a funny 
pang. She went to the door, and called Polly, who was 
working in her room. When the maid came, she told her, 
“TI have given His Grace the latest medication. I am going 
downstairs for a few minutes. You will stay with him and 
make sure he is all right for that time.” 

“Yes, Your Grace,” said Polly, impressively, and went 
into the other bedroom. 

Barbara was wearing a rose muslin, and it was mussed. 
She did not care for that. She had a mission, and she in- 
tended to fulfill it. She fairly flew down the stairs. Hugo 
met her at the bottom, and Rose wheeled her chair in 
from the back of the massive hall. 

“What is it? Is he worse?” asked Hugo at once. 
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She kept her face grave with an intense effort. She 
would tell no one, no one at all, what she was doing. “He 
is resting comfortably. I have given him the latest dose. 
But he must have quiet. Come with me, Hugo,” she said, 
so imperiously that the sister and brother looked at her in 
surprise. 

Hugo walked bebind her to the huge sitting room where 
the guests were discovered playing at gambling. Someone 
was singing a bawdy song, others were drinking—rather 
heavily to judge by their flushed faces. At firsthand, the 

noise was overwhelming. 

Barbara walked into the room. They paid no attention 
to her, seemingly, but she caught some sly glances. She 
took a glass, and rapped firmly on it with a silver spoon. 

They turned and stared at her. “I am sorry to inform 
you,” she said, clearly, when their voices had finally died 
down to a murmur, “that my husband is gravely ill. I must 
ask you to leave here, leave Kenton Hall. He is in no state 
of health to have guests. And I am sure it must be awk- 
ward for you to remain here with no host.” 

She stood, and waited coldly, in some. amusement, for 
their response. Some looked shocked. They were not ac- 
customed to such treatment, she thought. They dished out 
rudeness, but they did not receive it. 

“Gilbert won’t like that,” one man, Freddie, said, wav- 
ing his glass. “Hell want us around. I'll go up—speak to 
him. He wants us around. Amusing him!” 

“Gilbert is unconscious,” she said, flatly, stretching the 
truth. “You will not disturb him. I am sorry to inform you 
that your presence is not wanted here. You will all leave 
as soon as possible. The footmen and maids will assist you 
in your packing. Your carriages will be waiting.” 

Now she turned to leave the room. Lady Marian came 
over, and caught her by the arm. Barbara looked down at 
her arm, then very coldly, distantly, at Lady Marian. The 
woman finally let her hand slip away. 

“You will regret this. Gilbert will be most angry,” said 
Lady Marian, boldly. “What will you do if we should re- 
fuse to go away?” 

Barbara waited until she was sure the challenge had 
been heard. Several of the men were grinning, the girls 
smirking. 

“T should be very sorry to resort to such measures,” she 
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said, in a clear carrying tone. “If you refuse to leave, I 
shall instruct the servants to throw you out, and your bag- 
gage after you.” 

And she turned and left the hall to the shocked silence 
of the fine crowd. 

Hugo whispered, urgently, “That was not wise, Barbara! 
Go back, apologize! These are Gilbert's friends. He will be 
furious. You don’t want another quarrel.” 

“We shall not quarrel again. We understand each other 
now,” she said, with a half smile. “Don’t worry, Hugo. I 
know what I am doing. They are very bad for him-—they 
make him worse. I intend to keep him away from that 
crowd.” 

She smiled at Rose, and went back up the stairs. On the 
landing, she turned back. She saw the brother and sister 
staring up at her, deep concern apparent on their faces. In 
the doorway, Lady Marian was glaring up at her, her vio- 
let eyes blazing. 

“Oh—-and Hugo—see that my instructions are carried 
out, will you?” said Barbara, very clearly. “Give them an 
hour to pack and get out. After that, the footmen and 
grooms can throw them out!” j 

And she turned gracefully, and went on up the stairs. 

In Gilbert’s bedroom, she dismissed her maid, and 
settled down to watch over her husband. Her strength 
grew in resolve; she would protect him with her life, with 
all her cunning, with all her learning and intelligence and 
training in herbs. She would save him if she possibly 
could, if he could be saved at all. 

Presently, she heard the sound of carriages at the front 
entrance, voices calling, jeering, laughing. She did not 
move, She would make sure from Hugo that all had left, 
for that was what she wanted. She did not care to watch 
their departure. - 

Hugo came up to her toward evening. He tiptoed into 
the room. Gilbert had been awake, but she was grateful 
that just now he was sleeping deeply. 

“Still all right?” whispered Hugo. “Let me watch now, 
Barbara. You go out and get some fresh air.” 

“TI am quite all right. Did they all leave?” 

He nodded, frowning. “I am afraid it was a bad move, 
Barbara, my dear. Gilbert will be furious.” 
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“T will see to that,” she said, with such confidence that 
he stared down at her. 

“He has had his medicines?” Hugo asked, rather uneas- 
ily. He went over to look at the bottles again. 

She nodded. “Yes, all the dosages,” she said, lying again 
with a blithe recklessness that would have made her father 
sigh. The vicar had trained his only daughter that it was 
wicked to lie, she thought, but under these circumstances 
he would have understood, she felt. 

“Good, good. You can read the instructions, of course.” 
Hugo picked up a bottle and set it down again. “Well, 
Jock Little will take care of him tonight, and you can get 
a long rest.” 

“No,” said Barbara. “I will sleep in here, on the couch, 
as I did before.” She did not meet Hugo’s gaze, but looked 
only at Gilbert. “I think he is easier when I am with him,” 
she added. 

“Perhaps he is. You are certainly devoted, Barbara. I 
had thought you—forgive me—that you meant to leave 
him?” 

“Oh, we were only angry at each other. That is blown 
over,” she said lightly. “No, I plan to remain. And I plan 
to change his life. The Kenton bad temper is not going to 
kill my husband!” And she looked up at Hugo, and 
nodded quite firmly. “I have resolved on that!” . 

He looked down gtavely at her, then he smiled, and 
patted her shoulder affectionately. “Good for you, my 
dear. Rose will be happy to hear this bit of news. If there 
is anything we can do to help, you have only to call on us. 
And now Rose wants to know what you would like for 
your dinner? I suppose you won’t come down with us.” 

“Thank you, no. I should like a little omelette and make 
it very plain, please, no spices. And some tea and biscuits. 
That is all.” 

“My dear, you should eat more—” 

“That is all I want, please.” She patted his hand when 
he would have argued further, and he smiled and went 
away. 

The omelette was duly brought. Barbara sent the maid 
away, and went back to Gilbert. As she had hoped, he was 
half-awake. 

“I brought vou a bite of supper. darling.” she said, and 
sat on the bed, and fed him some of the plain omelette. 
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He liked it, the biscuits, and the hot tea, and ate a rather 
good meal. 

She finished the rest of the omelette for her dinner, and 
found it delicious. She had never liked the heavily spiced 
food that seemed to be the cook’s specialty. 

At nine o’clock, when Hugo again came to see how she 
was doing, and about Gilbert’s health, she told him, “I find 
I am rather hungry after all. Might I have a cup of plain 
soup, some beef broth, I think, a smail piece of beef, and 
some more biscuits and tea? That should help me get 
through the night.” _ 

Hugo was plainly puzzled, but he did as she requested, 
and the food was brought. Again she fed Gilbert some 
broth and beef, some biscuits and tea, and ate the rest her- 
self. 

That night, she cut down on the medications by half. 
The next day, she cut them down further, watching anx- 
iously to make sure he was not more ill. On the contrary, 
he seemed to gain back his strength in good order. The 
next day continued in the same way. Gilbert was still very 
weak, but he was eating well of the food she had ordered 
for herself: omelettes, broth, some plain meats, a little po- 
tato, much hot tea, and toast or biscuits. 

Whenever he grew restless and spoke of getting up, she 
would say she was a little weary and lie down with him. 
He knew what she was doing, winding him about her fin- 
gers, he would say, but his arm closed about her warmly. 

As she cuddled up to him, she would talk, slowly, 
sweetly, about the past, or their common memories. 

“You know, darling, I have often thought,” she mur- 
muted, her arm across him, her face against his upper 
arm, “About the honeymoon we had, on the hills. It was 
so lovely. I loved it the way you—-you made love to me. 
And when we sat on the hillside, and you put your head in 
my lap I thought I should never be so happy in my life. 
Did you like it too?” 

He stroked her hair tenderly. “Like it? I was in heaven, 
incredulous at my good fortune. I felt so at peace with the 
world. My beautiful wife, all mine, and seemingly content 
to be with me. Peace about me, the stillness of the hills, 
the murmur of the sea, the bird calls, and the scent of the 
flowers. And your scent—when you bent over me, my dar- 
ling. I thought I should be drunk with love of you.” 
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“Did you love me even then?” she demanded happily. 
“Tell me when you knew you loved me!” 

He laughed softly, his voice deep as he spoke. “Looking 
back, I think it was when I looked down from that black 
stallion and saw you snatching the baby from the street. 
Your sweet worried eyes, that face, the lovely long brown 
hair—I thought, there is a girl who would care. And when 
you came and ministered to me, like a lovely angel, and 
your conversation so unlike that of the silly girls I 
knew—ah, I thought, if it could only go on and on.” 

They exchanged confidences, shyly, still holding back a 
little, still not quite sure, but gaining more freedom in 
speaking. She would lie with him, and tell him about her 
childhood, the way she and her parents would go out on 
the hills and gather herbs. The village life, her father and 
the parish, the church at Christmas with its gay flowers 
and lovely rituals, the summers and the winters. 

He told her a little, with some reserve, of his hard life 
with his guardian. It was worse than she had dreamed, and 
she was hard put to control her anger as he spoke of whip- 
pings and unreasonable demands, of being locked in his 
room for days at a time with only bread and water. “Usu- 
ally,” he added, with a little laugh, “it was when I would 
run off and stay with the fishermen all day. My guardian 
hated them! Low, uncouth lot, he said. They were the only 
true friends I had, Ged bless them.” 

She stroked her hand lovingly over his face and throat, 
thinking that the pulse beat was returning to normal now. 
A sound at the door warned her, and she heard the shuffle 
of feet in the other room. She finally got up, and went to 
the open door. 

It was Hugo, looking very grave. “Rose and I would 
like to speak with you, Barbara.” 

“Of course. Gilbert will be all right for a few minutes. 
Darling—” She put her head in the door. “I’m just going 
down to speak to Rose for a few minutes.” 

“Come right back,” he ordered, with a smile, his black 
eyes dancing. “We haven't finished talking!” 

She blew him a kiss, and he pretended to catch it and 
put it to his lips. She smiled at him, her heart turning over 
with love for him. “Ill come—tight back,” she promised, 
her voice catching. 

Hugo led the way downstairs, and out to a small sitting 
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room used by Rose and Hugo. Rose was sitting in her 
wheelchair, before the fire, her face as grave as Hugo’s. 

“What is wrong?” asked Barbara bluntly. 

“Sit down, my dear. This will be—very awkward,” said 
Rose, her face getting pink. “It is—you will think it none 
of our concern. But we are so worried about Gilbert. 
Please—please forgive us, but we must ask you—” 

Barbara sat down on a sofa opposite Rose’s wheelchair 
and looked at her with grave eyes. “It is all right. I know 
you love him as I do. Is there trouble about my sending 
his guests away? Is that it?” 

“No, though we anticipate there might be—” Rose sent 
a quick warning glance at Hugo as he would have spoken. 
“Tet me. I must--as a woman. Though J have never mar- 
ried, dear, I can understand. You love Gilbert, and you 
want his child. But, dearest Barbara, if you——overtax 
him—with your marital demands—don’t you see? He 
could go out like.a light—like a candle blown out.” 

Tears came into Rose’s eyes, and she wiped at them like 
a child with the back of her hand. 

Barbara felt a momentary anger. Did they think she was 
forcing him to make love to her these days, while he was 
so ili? Then she crushed down her anger. They had every 
right to be worried. They had loved him all their lives, had 
protected him when they could. 

“Don’t worry about that,” she said, gently. “I know it 
was foolish, that night, but it shan’t happen again. I won’t 
let him get so worked up, especially now that he is so ill. 
Please don’t worry about it. My intent is to calm him, to 
win him to another way of life.” 

“But we know you want a child, you and Gilbert both,” 
said Rose. “We sympathize with this ambition. But, my 
dearest, you will be so careful, won’t you?” 

“Of course I will.” Barbara studied Hugo’s flushed wor- 
ried face as he stood with his back to the fire, and gazed 
down at his sister. “Hugo, you know I love him. I won't 
do anything to harm him. Don’t look so upset, please!” 

He did not smile. “Sometimes we hurt those we love— 
though we don’t mean to,” he said, slowly. “I wish you 
would Jet us advise you. Gilbert is not strong. We can see 
the difference in him over the past months. His marriage 
has—definitely—harmed him. He is much—weaker than 
he was.” 
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She caught her breath at the graveness of his words. 
She looked down at the hands in her lap, at the sparkling 
diamond, the plain gold band. The wealthy and the 
pleasures they had .. . and the work ae entailed, the 
harshness of their duties. 


Their fears were not abated. She heard them whispering 
in corners, looking at her. Jock Little was frankly scared, 
creeping about, begging to be allowed to stay with his 
master. Barbara was firm with them all. She remained in 
his room, sleeping sometimes on the couch, sometimes in 
his bed with him. And he gained in health and’ strength; 
she could see the change, as she watered down the medi- 
cines and gave him more and more of the plain foods she 
thought better for him. 

Marian and William came over one day, and were up- 
stairs in his bedroom before she could prevent it. She held 
her breath. 

“Barbara threw us all out of here,” complained Marian, 
pouting. 

Barbara flushed, and looked at Gilbert appealingly. “I 
know,” he said, calmly. “You were making a devil of a 
racket. I couldn’t sleep. How do you expect a man to get 
well again, when you are all screaming about?” 

Marian looked taken aback. Barbara was so relieved, 
she scarcely knew which way to look. William began to 
laugh. 

“Well, you’re good enough now, with that sharp tongue 
of yours in good order!” he said, sarcastically. “We have 
been talking up a horse race. You’ve been bragging up 
your stallion, Lightning. How about running him against 
my Midnight? Wager two to one against yours.” 

Gilbert surveyed his friends from his bed. He was 
propped up on pillows, his suntan faded, the pallor of his 
recent illness still evident. But though Barbara studied his 
throat anxiously, she saw no signs of rapid beating of the 
heart. 

“Do you think I am daft?” said Gilbert, with calm good 
humor. “I won’t be fit for horse racing, or even horse rid- 
ing, for weeks yet. Go away, Billy, and take Marian with 
you. Go chasing each other over the hills. That should 
take some of your energy.” 

Barbara was so relieved she felt giddy. The two 
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“friends” finally left, complaining that Gilbert was sicker 
than they thought. When they left, he grinned at Barbara 
like a schoolboy. 

“Did they think to catch me with a trick like that?” he 
scoffed. “If I raced in this condition, weak as a kitten, Pd 
lose the first fourth, and be brought home in a basket.” 

“Oh, darling, I’m so glad!” She launched herself at him, 
with more enthusiasm than she had realized. He grunted as 
she pressed herself to him, but closed his arms about her 
with some strength. “Who told you—I sent them away?” | 

“Jock Little. He was scandalized at your behavior, 
didn’t seem to think you were acting like a duchess. I told 
him it sounded to me like you were very much the 
duchess, very haughty and high-chinned. Right?” He lifted 
up her chin, grinned at her, and touched her lips lightly 
with his. 

“I hated the way—they drove you beyond your 
strength,” she murmured. “Oh, Gilbert, I do hope now that 
you can recover. I really think you can—if you will not 
do such wild things, and take their dares.” 

And if she continued to cut down on his very heavy dos- 
‘sages, she added to herself. She had not confessed that to 
Gilbert, for she was still scared at her own daring as she 
did it. But he was better, so much better, she thought, as 
she rested her cheek against his hard chest, and felt his 
hand stroking over her thick brown curls. If only they 
could go on like this, so happy and contented to be alone. 

But even as she rested there, ominous worries came 
back to haunt her. Why was he receiving such strong med- 
ications? How could Dr. Peterson get such power over 
him? And who wanted him dead—was it Dr. Peterson or 
someone else, such as Lady Marian? If only she knew who 
was behind the evil things happening to Gilbert, she would 
be able to fight them, she thought. 

Who could be vicious enough to poison a fine man like 
Gilbert, who had had a hard enough life? He had never 
harmed anyone that she knew. He had a good nature un- 
der his temper. He was kind to his people, Hugo and Rose 
adored him, and Jock Little would do anything for him. 
Who wanted him dead? 

And she knew she could not rest and relax with her be- 
loved until she discovered who was behind the poisoning. 


Chapter [if 


The days slid comfortably past. It was late June, and roses 
rioted in the gardens and the honeysuckle bloomed on the 
long veranda overlooking the English Channel. 

When Gilbert began to recover, Barbara had him come 
down to the veranda with her. On warm days they sat out- 
doors, talking, having tea, or sitting with hands loosely 
linked as they looked out at the gray restless seas. 

Now and then Hugo or Rose would come out and join 
them, talking of the estate, or the servants, or matters 
concerning them ail. It was such a peaceful calm life, that 
Barbara felt hope swelling in her like little buds on the 
bushes in the spring. 

On cold days, they sat indoors in the long drawing room 
that was her favorite. She began to read to him from his 
family history book, and was surprised to find he knew 
less about his family than she did now. He kept comment- 
ing, “That’s odd, never heard of that.” Or, “What a rum 
fighting lot they were! No wonder I’ve got a wicked tem- 
per. You must tame me down, Barbara.” 

“I’m trying hard,” she teased him, daringly, and he gave 
a shout of laughter. 

One evening, in his bedroom, she was making ready to 
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give him his nightly medicines. Dr. Peterson had come, 
with a fresh supply, and she was very worried about the 
concentrations. The doctor had recommended further 
drugs, and she recognized them as stupifiers. Why should 
Gilbert need them? she wondered, and was deeply con- 
cerned and wary. 2 

She read the directions on the new bottles, her teeth bit- 
ing her lower lip worriedly. She did not want him to have 
this; it would knock him out, she decided. Quietly she 
measured out the dose, then poured it out in the slop 
basin. She measured out his usual dose of the heart medi- 
cine, poured out more than three-fourths, and filled it with 
water. 

“What are you doing, Barbara?” The voice just behind 
ber startled her, with its sternness and hardness. She 
whirled about, the glass shaking in ber hand. Gilbert was 
standing where he could see everything she had just done. 

“I__well—_I”” she began to stammer. His keen black 
eyes studied her face. 

“Tell me,” he ordered, sternly, his face set. “What are 
you doing?” 

She took a deep breath. She would have to tell him 
now. “Your medications always seemed too strong to me, 
Gilbert,” she told him, quietly. “You know, I have had 
some experience with medicines, and went with my 
mother as she nursed. I—I cut down the portions, first by 
half, now less than one-fourth.” 

He stared at her, she met his look bravely. 

“You mean that Dr. Peterson was giving me too much 
medicine. Is that what was wrong?” He was beginning to 
frown. 

“J think so, darling, In fact—” she hesitated, then raced 
on before she lost courage. “I have suspected for some 
time, Gilbert, that there is no curse of Kenton, that you 
have no hereditary disease, I think you are being poisoned, 
that you have been poisoned with strong medications ever 
since you returned from the wars.” 

There was a long awkward silence as he stared into her 
face, his own face unchanging. Then he seemed to give a 
long shudder, and his shoulders relaxed. He took her hand 
and led her over to an armchair. He sat down and pulled 
her down on his lap. “Tell me about it, darling,” he or- 
dered. 
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She told him, nestling with relief into his arms which 
Were now so. strong and so sure. She told of her suspi- 
cions, of the first dosages in Trumbull, her later worries. 

“And you think it is Dr. Peterson doing this to me? 
Why?” . 

“Because—because he hates you, I think. I believe he 
loves Lady Marian deeply, and thought you a threat to his 
chances.” 

He thought about this, his dark eyebrows drawn down 
into a heavy scowl. “No, that would be ridiculous. She 
cares nothing for him. He is treated like an employee by 
her and her father. No, I cannot believe he thought he had 
a chance there. But the medicines—you say they are very 
strong?” 

“Very, very strong,” she said, emphatically. “Even if 
you had a serious heart condition, no reputable doctor 
would have prescribed such dosages. At least, none in my 
experience,” she added quickly, to be quite truthful with 
him. “I do wish you would see Dr. Kirby—” - 

“He has gone away to the north, to visit relatives. I will 
see him when he returns,” said Gilbert. He stroked his 
hand down her slim back absently. “But, Barbara, we 
must not guess about this. I don’t want to get my hopes 
up, only to have them dashed. It has been bad enough, to 
face the fact of dying soon—” 

She pressed her head against his shoulder. “I know, my 
love, I know,” she said, her voice breaking. “I cannot bear. 
it—I don’t want you to—leave me—” 

He turned up her chin, looked down at her, then slowly 
pressed his lips to hers, so sweetly that she wanted to 
laugh and to cry. 

They sat in silence, thinking their thoughts for a long 
time. Finally she said, “Gilbert, think you feel much bet- 
ter. But—could you pretend for a while?” 

“Pretend what?” he asked. He had been staring into 
space, his eyes dark and shuttered. Now he looked down 
at her again. 

“This is the secret I told you about. Pretend that you 
are not better; pretend that you feel a great deal of pain. 
It will give us time to plan, for you to see Dr. Kirby. If— 
if Dr. Peterson is really intent on poisoning you, and sees 
the medicines are not doing the trick, Gilbert—he could 
do other things such as putting it in your food. Of course, 
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he would. have to be quite sly about it. The cook would 
have to be in his pay.” 

His eyes widened in amazement. “You think he would 
go so far? But why? What has he against me? J am mar- 
tied to you. If as you say, he has a feeling for Marian— 
well, let him have her.” And his shoulders shrugged their 
indifference. 

She was so glad that she wanted to hug him. But he did 
look tired, and she thought he must go to bed. “I don’t 
know all the answers, darling. But do let us pretend for a 
time. Pretend that you are very weak yet. We shall try to 
fool the doctor, and I'll keep close watch on your medi- 
cines. I wish I dared to cut them out altogether, but that 
might have bad long-range effects. So Dll cut down as 
much as I dare, and you must tell me at once if you begin 
to feel weaker, or some pains in your chest. You have not 
had those pains today, have you?” 

“Only a little this afternoon, when we walked upstairs 
after tea,” he said, slowly, thinking about it. “Well, we will 
iry it your way, Barbara. We will have our secret,” and he 
grinned suddenly, mischievously, looking so young and 
hopeful that she yielded to her impulse and hugged him 
with her young arms around his neck. 

They went to bed, and he wanted to make love to her, 
but she gently dissuaded him. “It might not be good for 
your heart, and I want you to have every chance, darling,” 
she said. 

“Do you mean I can’t have you any more?” he said, 
leaning over her lovingly. “I shan’t go along with that 
pian, my love!” 

She stroked her hand along his cheek, touching the thin 
line from his nose to his lips, the lean angle of his jaw, the 
square hard stubborn chin. “Nor shall I, my darling,” she 
whispered. “Only let us wait until you are much better, as 
I think you will be. Then—then—” She could not finish 
the sentence, and he leaned over and kissed her lips 
lightly. 

“All right, love,” he said. “But, darling, if it isn’t to be, 
then TI still want to try for—for my child. You will agree 
to that, won’t you? J want to leave a child even if... .” 

She pressed her finger to his lips to stop his words. 
“Yes, I agreed to that from the beginning, Gilbert. I want 
your child also,” she said, quietly, the heavy weight over 
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her heart again. She wanted both a child, and Gilbert too, 
she thought. She wanted to keep him alive, to give him the 
life and love he had not had before. 

Gilbert was not good at pretending. He bounced out of 
bed that next morning, and suggested that they go riding. 
Barbara hurriedly reminded him of their secret, and he 
grimaced, and crawled back into bed. She gave him only a 
small dose of medicine, and he waited impatiently for his 
breakfast. He ate so much that she was afraid it would be 
noticed, 

So she said to Jock Little, “I was so hungry, I ate all my 
breakfast and some of Gilbert’s also. Tell cook it was deli- 
cious.” 

“Yes, Your Grace,” said the valet very glumly, casting a 
worried glance at his master sitting up in bed, propped on 
pillows. 

__ Gilbert shook his head at her, after the valet had left. 
His eyes brimmed with laughter. “Barbara, Barbara, was 
not your father a vicar? What would he say to you now?” 

“I deliberately ate some of your toast, darling,” she de- 
fended herself, with a laugh. “But I am afraid I have been 
lying so much it is just about second nature. What a 
wicked woman I am.” 

“Come back to bed, wicked woman,” he invited her, his 
eyes glinting with more than laughter. 

She longed to, but spoke severely to him. “No, sir, Y am 
going downstairs to plan more. deception. I am going to 
take you out for a drive in the phaeton, and I shall do the 
driving. I do hope they will swallow my story, and that I 
can manage the horses until we are out of sight of the 
castle!” 

She went to her bedroom, had a bath, then dressed in a 
warm woollen dress against the chill of the day. Then she 
went downstairs and told Hugo meekly that she longed to 
take Gilbert out into the sunshine. 

“TI think -he will be too restless if he never goes out, 
Hugo. Do you think it will be safe for him to be out for 
an hour or so? [ shall drive very carefully.” 

He seemed to be pondering it. “Well—it should do no 
harm, my dear,” he said. “He isn’t much better, is he?” 

She drooped her eyelids, and sighed. “Not—much. Of 
course, there’ are some hopeful signs.” She paused, looked 
up at him. “You do think he is better, don’t you?” She 
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asked it, as though she begged for reassurance and sympa- 
thy. 

He patted her shoulder. Rose spoke up from her wheel- 
chair. “Of course he is better,” she said, briskly. “He is 
eating much better than he was. We shall soon have him 
out of bed. He won't want to live out his life as an invalid, 
Hugo! Do let them go riding.” f 

He seemed persuaded by his sister. “Of course, Pl have 
a carriage brought around. You can’t manage the phaeton, 
can you, Barbara?” 

“Oh, yes, Gilbert wants the phaeton. He will tell me if I 
go wrong,” she said, innocently. Gilbert was longing to 
drive his high-spirited horses once more. 

The phaeton was brought around, and Gilbert was half- 
carried downstairs to the carriage entrance. He was biting 
his tips, and Barbara was afraid of a furious outburst. She 
took the reins, and managed somehow to get the met- 
tlesome black stallions out onto the gravel road, and into 
the forest. Then she dared to glance at him. 

Gilbert’s face was flushed, his eyes were sparkling. As 
she looked at him, and met his wicked look, he burst out 
laughing. “I say, Barbara, you can tell whoppers,” he said, 
boyishly. “Did you tell Hugo you could manage these fel- 
lows for two hours?” 

“Well, not exactly, I just let him think—” 

“IT ought to let you drive! But I’m longing to get the 
reins again—sgive them to me, darling.” And he took them 
over in his big strong hands, and she was glad enough to 
release them. . 

They drove at-a spanking pace through the forest areas, 
along the narrow roads, and out into the open beside the 
sea. A narrow path led along the cliffs, and she held her 
breath as Gilbert drove the restless team at a hard clip. 
But he had them well in hand, and his eyes were bright 
and his cheeks flushed with pleasure as they drove in the 
cool wind. 

“I say, this is more like it,” he said, again and again. 
“To be out like this—this is topping.” 

He began to teach her some of the finer points of han- 
dling a team of thoroughbreds. She learned eagerly. and 
was proud of her skill when on the third day she was able 
to drive the horses up to the castle with a fine show of 
skill. 
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She always took the horses at the beginning and end of 
the drive, and Gilbert languished back in his robes, and 
played the invalid with such a wicked look in his eyes she 
was afraid that even the grooms would know it was an 
act. He was gaining strength by leaps and bounds. 

By the end of the week, he was suntanned and hearty 
again, and impatient at keeping up the act. She was hard 
put to persuade him to keep the secret. He wanted to tell 
Hugo and Rose, and get their opinion about the doctor. 

“Not yet, darling,” she begged him earnestly. “It must 
be our secret for a time. Let us see how you progress. 
When did you say Dr. Kirby returns?” 

“In another week. Must I wait so long, love? Hugo 
knows me better than any doctor, I could talk to 
him....” 

“No, no, let us wait, please, Gilbert.” 

“If you say so, my little schemer! You seem to have 
managed beautifully to date! You know, I have been 
thinking—” He paused, as he guided the horses about a 
delicate curve in the road. 

He continued when he had the horses on the straight 
again. “I have been thinking that if I am all right—if I 
should have a long time to live—I said, if—but I just 
might—I could do all sorts of things. You have never been 
on the continent, have you? Now that the wars are over, 
we could go over there, leave Hugo and Rose to manage. 
We could go over to Paris. My love, you would go mad in 
Paris! We shall buy you lovely gowns, and jewels, and you 
shall go to the opera to be shown off.” 

“Oh, Gilbert,” she laughed, breathlessly. “I am nothing 
to be shown off——but we could go to listen to the singing.” 

“I care little for the singing! Military marches are more 
what I like. But every woman who is dressed up wanis to 
go to the opera, and parade about between the acts. J can 
see you in—let me see—a ruby velvet with rubies about 
your neck and arms and in your little white ears—and ev- 
erybody looking at you.” 

“They won’t look at me, Gilbert,” she said, more so- 
berly. “I am a little brown country mouse.” She looked 
out over the gray seas with more sadness than usual. She 
was not beautiful, and she was not a smart society woman. 
If Gilbert did recover, would he not regret their marriage? 
He would not need her then, she thought. He would need 
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no nurse, no caretaker, and the idea gave her such a funny 
pain in her heart, she wondered what was wrong with her. 

“I never thought to hear you do that, Barbara,” he said, 
and pulled up the horses after the long incline. They 
stopped at the top of a hill overlooking the Channel. The 
scent of summer flowers came sweetly to them. “Fishing 
for compliments! For shame!” 

She looked into his laughing eyes. “I wasn’t fishing, Gil- 
bert,” she said quietly. “I know how I look, very quiet and 
plain. You will want a smart wife, I expect—” 

He stared down at her, then finally jumped down from 
the phaeton. He tied up the horses, then lifted her down. 
They walked hand in hand by the sea, and she felt a 
strange lost feeling, as though this might be one of the last 
times she would do this. 

He finally spoke, after a long silence. “My love, don’t 
you know you are beautiful?” he asked gently. “When you 
look at me, your eyes are so soft and lovely, and your face 
has such a tenderness, that I can scarcely get my breath. 
And you—your figure—it is excellent, you know.” And 
now he did look wicked. “Did you think I had no taste, 
my love? I have played with some of the loveliest of the 
London gems! No, I didn’t mean to taunt you. I only 
meant to say,” he went on more softly, “that you are 
lovely, that you can hold your own with any of those.” 

She tried to smile, and turned her head away so he 
would not see tears glimmering in her eyes. He was kind 
to her now, and she would always remember that. But 
if—when he recovered, she must release him, she thought. 
He would be able to marry one of the finest ladies, any of 
the London beauties, the gems, as he called them. She 
must not stand in his way. 

He pulled her down with him to the thick stubble of 
grass and wild flowers, and put his head in her lap. “Talk 
to me,” he commanded. “Teil me about the way you lived 
as a child. I like to hear it.” 

She ran her fingers gently through his thick black curly 
hair. “Well-——did I ever tell you about the little French 
lady who came to stay in our village? And everyone but 
father thought she was a spy?” 

He grinned. “Tell me about it,” he said, comfortably 
pushing his head against her, and settling himself. 

She told him about the little French lady, so timid and 
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shy, so grateful for the-chance to give lessons in French 
and in etiquette. . 

“You know French? Then you will be all ready to go to 
Paris with me,” said her husband, from his lazy posture. 
“You shall do all the talking for us. J never could manage 
the languages.” 

Gently she pressed her hands over his face, and covered 
his eyes, as though teasing him, but really so he could not 
see her face. It was twisted she knew, and there were tears 
in her eyes. She had no hope of going to Paris with him. It 
would be someone glamorously lovely—someone like Lady 
Marian—sparkling and so radiantly beautiful that all 
would turn to stare at her. And he would be so proud of 
his beautiful gem of a wife that he wouldn’t care if she 
could say one word of French. 

Gilbert drew one hand down to his lips, and kissed it. It 
was not so rough and red now, she thought. But it was a 
large capable hand, slim and long-fingered, not beautifully 
white and delicately useless, like those of a fine duchess. 

“You would like Italy also, my love,” he said, dreamily. 
“T have a good friend at the Italian embassy in Rome. He 
would like for us to come. He did me a couple good turns 
during the wars; he didn’t like Napoleon any better than 
we did, you know. We could stay at his villa in the hills 
near Rome—you would love the flowers there, my darling. 
We could go in the winter. It is at its best then, so peace- 
ful and full of heavenly scents that you like....” . 

She bent over him, and kissed his hair, drawing a deep 
painful breath. It was hard, oh, it was hard, not to show 
her full overflowing love for him. She must become more 
detached, a little more aloof, she thought, so that when the 
parting came—if it came—if he did recover—he would 
not suspect it was such a terrible blow to her. She must 
convince him that it was best for both of them. 

She loved him deeply, but she could not be sure he 
loved her. He liked her; he was grateful to her, his nurse. 
But she remembered that when a patient recovered, he 
usually recovered also from his emotional reaction to his 
nurse. She must be prepared for that. 

His voice murmured on about Italy, Sicily, the Greek is- 
lands, and Greece itself, the blue skies of the Mediter- 
ranean, the deeper blue of the seas, like a plum color of 


deep blue, he said. 
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“Qh, there is so much of the world that I long to show 
you, my love,” he said. 

She thought she would remember always that he had 
said this to her, no matter what happened to them. 


Chapter 12 


Barbara wakened early the next morning, feeling a little 
odd. She lay quietly beside Gilbert, looking at the familiar 
furniture of his large bedroom, listening to his even 
breathing beside her. 

“What was it?” she wondered to herself, and discovered 
that her hand was pressed to her chest. She felt rather ill, 
her stomach rolling a bit. 

She lay still for a few minutes, then sat up slowly. Gil- 
bert stirred, rolled over on his side facing her, but still 
asleep. Very cautiously, she got up and went through his 
drawing room, and hers, to her bedroom. It was quite 
early, and she could hear only vague stirrings in the house- 
hold. 

She felt sick at her stomach, but could not vomit. She 
lay down on her own bed, her eyes closed, her hand to her 
chest. Her heart seemed to be beating a little oddly—a 
slight rapid beat, then a pause, then even beats again for a 
while. Then that slight quickened beat again, a terrifying 
pause, and steady again. 

Could she be pregnant? She thought about the symp- 
toms, her mind racing. If only—if only she could be havy- 
ing Gilbert’s child! 
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For a few minutes, her mind played deliciously, hope- 
fully, with the thought. A child... how happy Gilbert 
would be. And she herself—a child for him, a child like 
him, with his black curly hair, his sparkling black eyes, his 
imperious ways, his unexpected sweetness. 

“Oh...” she whispered, “it would be so—wonderful—” 

Then her rational mind took over. These were not the 
right symptoms, she thought. Food poisoning? Perhaps. 
She thought of what they had had for dinner . . . a rather 
rich spicy meat with a thick sauce, vegetables in a strong 
dressing of herbs. 

Oh, my God, she thought. Am I being poisoned also? 
That food—-and Gilbert ate heartily— 

She got up, staggered a little, caught at her balance, and 
held to the bedpost for a long minute. Finally the dizziness. 
went away. She managed to wash and dress, then called 
her maid for some tea. The severe-faced maid brought it 
in quickly. 

“Do you feel all right, Your Grace?” asked Polly, study- 
ing her face curiously. 

“T am fine,” said Barbara, curtly. “I was awakened 
early. If His Grace is awake. I will go in to him.” 

Polly. brought back word that His Grace still slept. Bar- 
bara had her tea in her own drawing room, her feet up on 
a hassock, drinking slowly. It did help the queasy feeling 
in her stomach. Maybe she was pregnant, she thought 
again. If only she might be! 

Jock Little came in hastily to the master drawing room, 
and on into his master’s bedroom. He was carrying a tray 
of tea. 

Barbara frowned, got up, and followed him. She was in 
time to see him pouring a huge dose of medicine. She 
went up to him, and took the glass from him firmly. 

“J am taking care of his medications,” she said quietly. 
“That is all. You may go.” 

Gilbert was watching with interest from his propped-up 
position on the bed, his tea tray on his lap. His black eyes 
were alert. Jock Little left very reluctantly. Barbara waited 
until the door was closed, then poured out the whole dose 
angrily. 

Was Jock Little in league with Dr. Peterson? He might 
be. It might be sheer devotion to his master that caused 
him to follow the doctor’s directions. Or it might be he 
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was in on the plot to poison Gilbert. Somehow she began 
to suspect the latter. The incidents in Trumbull, as she 
thought of them, fit into the pattern. Jock had been intent 
on filling those prescriptions, getting more medicine for 
Gilbert. He stood over him, brought his food to him. 

She took a small dose of medicine to Gilbert, and bent 
to his forehead. She kissed him lightly, then handed him 
the glass, 

“Feel good this morning, darling?” she asked. 

He frowned slightly. “A little funny, some dizziness,” he 
said somberly. “Have you increased the medicines, dar- 
ling?” 

“No, I have cut down some more.” 

He looked down at the tea tray, his big hand touched 
the teacup, then fell away. 

“It doesn’t mean anything yet, darling,” she said. “It 
might be the food we had last night, you know. It was 
very heavily spiced, which might have been to cover the 
taste of medicines.” 

“That could be,” he said, without expression. He stared 
down at his food. She finally poured out more tea for him, 
stroked back his thick hair lovingly. 

“What would you like to do today, love?” she asked, 
gently. “Would you like to ride out for the day? I thought 
we might go for quite a long time, perhaps take our lunch 
somewhere. Do you know any inns about? Somewhere in 
the country—” 

His face lightened a little. “There is one, with quite 
good food. We could drive there and back in about six 
hours. Do you feel like that, Barbara?” 

He had not driven the phaeton for more than three 
hours per day since his most recent illness, but she did not 
hesitate. The more meals they had away from the castle, 
the safer he would be, she thought. 

“I should like that immensely. What shall I wear?” she 
added, knowing he liked to choose her clothes, and it 
might distract his mind. 

He pondered that as seriously as could be, while he ate 
his toast and drank tea with some appetite. “That new 
blue wool, I think. It is still chilly, and will be along our 
drive. And your cloak.” 

She kissed his cheek. “I'll come back for breakfast with 
you in an hour, darling.” She went back to her room, and 
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told the maid to bring breakfast to them both in an hour. 
Then she changed to the blue wool, and ordered the phae- 
ton for two hours from then. 

Hugo came up as she was coming out into her drawing 
room. Good morning, Barbara,” he said, smiling. Then he 
glanced at her face, and said, more soberly, “How do you 
feel today? Are you going too hard, dear?” 

His anxiety touched her. She wondered what he would 
say when and if Dr. Kirby confirmed their doubts about 
Dr. Peterson and his treatment of Gilbert. He would be 
furiously angry, she thought. 

She must be rather pale. “I am fine, Hugo,” she said, 
patting his arm. “We are going out for the day, Gilbert 
seems a little better. Don’t expect us for lunch, but we'll 
be home for dinner. Oh, darling, could we have food not 
so highly spiced? I know the cook likes to prepare foods 
that way, but it isn’t good for Gilbert, I feel sure. Some 
plain meats, no dressing on the vegetables.” 

He looked rather puzzled. “If you wish, but Gilbert al- 
ways liked his foods that way, especially after the wats, 
Barbara. He acquired a taste for Spanish cooking.” 

“Tt isn’t good for him,” she said, simply. 

He accepted that, and went away. She went back to her 
room, searched in her drawers, and found some seldom- 
used face coloring, and tinged her cheeks and lips with it 
lightly. She was quite pale, and she still felt a bit odd. Her 
heart tended to pound in funny little beats, then pause 
again, though she felt better since her hot tea. 

Gilbert was in high spirits again, his eyes sparkling at 
the prospect of their outing. She had to caution him 
strongly to play the invalid. 

“Why should I?” he asked impatiently. “Dr. Peterson 
isn’t around, is he? Who will see us but the servants and 
old Hugo and maybe Rose?” 

She thought, and Jock Little, and the cook, or one of 
the spies. . . . She managed to soothe him, and they 
started out in the phaeton. He scarcely waited until they 
were out of sight of Kenton Castle before he had taken 
the reins from her, and let the horses run at a wild clip. 

He drove so fast they could converse little. The wind 
drove good color into her face, as she saw by her little 
mirror, furtively drawn out when Gilbert was looking at 
the Channel waters. 
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They rode for almost three hours, before he pulled up 
before an inn. The place was rustic, but pretty and clean, 
she thought. Gilbert seemed to be known there. The inn- 
keeper ran out as grooms caught the heads of the sweating 
horses. Gilbert sprang down, and helped Barbara out. 

“Your Grace! How grand to see you out! We had heard 
you was ill a bit,” cried the innkeeper, beaming all over 
his jolly face. “You’re better, I can see it. Your own self 
again, I’ll be bound!” 

Gilbert introduced the innkeeper to Barbara, and the 
man beamed at her, and bobbed in a series of delighted 
bows. “Shall we eat in the common room?” he asked Bar- 
bara. “You might enjoy that.” 

“Oh, we have the grand private room ready,” said the 
innkeeper quickly. “You can be by yourselves.” 

But Barbara’s eyes were attracted to the delightful 
garden beside the inn. Several rustic tables and benches 
and chairs were set out in a maze of tangled flowers, grass, 
and vines of purple wisteria and yellow honeysuckle. 
“Could we not eat in the gardens?” she asked, wistfully. 
“It is so beautiful—” 

Gilbert approved at once, and the innkeeper directed 
their way into the gardens. They sat down on the old 
heavy wood chairs, and rested in the brilliant sunshine as 
a cool breeze stirred their hair and clothing. 

“This is lovely,” she said, in contentment. “Oh! The 
scent of the honeysuckle, Gilbert, do smell that. And what 
is that other scent? I think it is phlox—” And she was up 
eagerly to explore the wonders of the flowers. Gilbert sat 
still, watching her, a strange expression on his face when 
she turned back to call to him. 

She picked one of the fragrant pinks from a patch near 
the fence and brought it back to him. She teased his nose 
with it, and he caught her hand and kissed the hand and 
the carnation. 

“Ysn’t it lovely, Gilbert?” she asked happily. 

“You are lovely,” he said. 

She knew she blushed, because she felt the warmth in 
her cheeks. She settled demurely in her chair again, her 
blue skirts straightened about herself, and knew his eyes 
were. thoughtfully on her. Gilbert finally put the pink in 
his lapel, and smiled at her. 
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“So—let’s have a fine day,” he said, with some deter- 
toination. 

She was a little perplexed at his tone. He sounded sad, 
yet quietly happy. She could not understand. Was he 
thinking about the future, perhaps without her? Did he re- 
gret Lady Marian? Well, she would settle it all to ‘his lik- 
ing one day, she.thought, her own feelings a bit downcast. 

The innkeeper came out with a bottle of white wine, 
and some fresh chunks of warm bread and some cheese. 
“Your Grace, would you like a bit of bread and cheese 
while we fixes your meat?” he asked. “You liked it in the 
old days? Did ye not?” 

“That I did,” he said, with a smile. “I used to come 
over here many a time—sometimes with Jem, my fisher- 
man friend, and we would eat till we were stuffed. Your 
bread and cheese, and your grilled meat and fresh beans, 
then some pastry or fruit.” 

“You shall have it all today,” said the innkeeper, firmly. 
“Just the way it was in the old days, when you would 
come in starving hungry. Seems to me you lost a bit of 
weight, haven’t you, Your Grace?” 

Gilbert looked down at himself. Barbara realized he was 
appraising how his clothes hung on him, the thinness of 
his hands, “A bit,” he agreed, very quietly. 

After the man had left them to the wine and cheese, she 
said, “You shall soon gain it back, Gilbert. You are ever 
so much better.” ; 

“Barbara,” he said, in a little burst of his old temper, 
“Do not speak so! Do not encourage me to hope. J am not 
convinced at all that I am poisoned. Do you know how it 
galls a man to hope once more, only to have the hopes 
dashed? It is better to reconcile oneself to the inevitable—” 

She caught her breath. “Oh, Gilbert, it is not inevitable, 
I am convinced of it! Please, darling—” 

He reached out and caught her hand in a hard grip, 
gave it such a squeeze that when he released it her hand 
tingled for a minute. “No more such talk. Let us forget it 
for today. But God, God, why must I die? When for the 
first time in my life I love and am loved? Why did I dis- 
cover you too late?” 

She felt as though her heart stopped in her breast for a 
long moment, then raced on crazily. He felt such torment, 
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the look in his eyes was so clear. He did not believe he 
would live. Yet he loved her—or thought he loved her. 

He cut off words she would have said, with an impatient 
wave of his large hand, a scowl on his face. “No more talk 
of the future, Barbara. I have none,” he said harshly. “We 
can talk of the past, if you like. Would you like to hear of 
my exploits with Jem?” 

She said gently, “I should like that, Gilbert. Who was 
Jem?” : 

He relaxed his tense stance, and leaned back in the 
wood chair, his big hands on the rustic arms. “He was an 
older man, a fisherman. He had taken my father fishing 
when he was but a lad. And when I grew up, I would run 
to Jem whenever I was punished, and he would jack me 
up a bit, and take me out in his boat for a treat. He never 
minded what anyone said—he would dare the devil him- 
self. I think he smuggled at times, not for the money, but 
more for the adventure of it.” 

He was smiling a little finally, and she encouraged him 
to speak of Jem. The talk went inevitably to his life with 
his cruel guardian, of Gilbert’s defiance of him, the 
beatings, the hard life in London, his life at school. He 
had spoken truly, she thought, when he said he had never 
been loved. 

“What about Rose and Hugo?” she asked. 

“Oh, they had each other. They were always close 
friends. I used to turn to Rose, even though she was 
crippled. But she has a core of coldness, Barbara, not your 
sweetness. I think it was the accident that caused it. She 
knew she could never marry, never have children, and 
something shriveled inside her.” 

“Yet she seems to love you, Gilbert,” said Barbara. 

He shruggéd. “She may. She dared not show it in those 
days. Often my guardian would accompany me, sometimes 
with his family, back to Kenton for some of the holidays. 
If she showed me favors or any affection, he would soon 
remind her in his crude fashion that she was but a poor 
relation, and I was heir of Kenton.” 

“Oh, how cruel!” she whispered. She drank another sip 
of the delicious chilled white wine, so light and dry, and 
ate another piece of the bread and cheese. Gilbert was 
eating well, she saw, and that pleased her. The outdoor 
air, the spontaneous conversation, his meeting with the 
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innkeeper had all cheered him in spite of his pessimism 
about his health. 

“He was deliberately cruel,” said Gilbert, a faraway 
look in his eyes. “You know, he is a type. I saw it again 
and again in my later life. Then he seemed a monster. 
Now I know that when a man is of his kind with a long- 
ing for power, with some money and yet longing for 
more—there is a craziness that sometimes takes possession 
of him. I saw men fawn about the Prince Regent in the 
old days, so courteous to him, so gentle with the ladies. 
And out of his sight, beating their servants, treating a 
mistress so badly that she might be crippled for life.” 

“Oh, Gilbert—” she gasped, setting down her glass, star- 
ing at him wide-eyed. 

“Yes, I think you do not know the cruelty such persons 
can possess. Barbara, at school, I saw such things. Do you 
know a jolly good friend of mine was crippled. An older 
boy was hazing him constantly. He made him reach with 
his bare hands into the fire to take. out his marshmallows, 
or breads. The boy’s hands shrank, never grew right. They 
were burned so badly. And no one could do anything 
about it—unotil later.” He smiled, at some grim memory, 
his face twitching in fury. “When I grew up, I became six 
feet tall, and quite strong. I had a chance one day to meet 
that man in the ring, and J beat him mercilessly. I wrote a 
note to my friend, told him about it. But of course it did 
not cure his hands.” 

She felt half-sick, and could not eat. He finally noticed 
her distress, and quickly apologized. 

“T am sorry, love! I am sorry! Let us forget all that hor- 
ror. I did not mean to tell you of it. Let us talk instead of 
-your life, so gentle and peaceful and sweet. I imagine that 
is why you, yourself, are like that. I think of you, some- 
times, like this flower,” and he touched the flower on his 
lapel. “Delicate, gentle, pretty, with a fragrance all your 
own, of goodness and sweetness. How did you come into 
my life? I wonder.” 

Just then the innkeeper and two pretty maids brought 
out the huge joint of grilled beef, platters of vegetables, 
more hot bread and fresh jam. They did not speak again 
for a time, occupied with the delicious foods, hindered by 
the presence of the servants from speaking freely. She no- 
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ticed the preoccupied look on Gilbert’s face, and knew 
now that he was remembering the bitter past. 

It was too bad, and it was not fair, she thought, She had 
been so sheltered, so loved and protected. And Gilbert, for 
all his wealth, had seen such horrors as she had never 
witnessed. She knew from previous conversations that in 
the navy he had seen floggings, had been flogged lightly 
twice himself for interfering with a punishment. And in 
the army, later, he saw the bitter indifferent punishment 
that war measured out in full supply to those who fought- 
and the innocents who were caught in the crossfires. 

When they spoke again, she turned the conversation de- 
liberately to the more pleasant aspects of his life, to the 
sea, Which he loved. His face lit up, he became. more ani- 
mated, and his eyes flashed as he told her of adventures at 
sea, of fishing for days and nights on end, of being caught 
in storms, and lying in a cove with only water and bread 
and fish. “But with Jem, it was all jolly fun,” said Gilbert. 
“He could take anything, and laugh.” 

He spoke of another man, a fisherman, and she asked 
about him. This led to further reminiscences, and Gilbert 
seemed truly happy as they finished their ample lunch. 
The innkeeper had brought out fresh tarts of hot apple fill- 
ing, with fresh cream to top it, and hot coffee. 

Gilbert finished, and stretched himself lazily. “Ah, that 
was so good. Much better than those sauces and spices 
that cook pours onto everything. As bad as Spanish cook- 
ing,” he said, idly. 

“You don’t care for it? Neither do I,” she said, quietly, 
not missing the reference to it. “I like plain foods, well 
cooked, with a flavor of their own. Wasn’t it good today? 
We must come again.” 

“Yes, we'll come again—-soon,” he said, and a shadow 
passed over his face. 

He paid the innkeeper liberally, and the horses were 
brought around. He took the reins, and saluted the inn- 
keeper and the grooms. “Your Grace, come back again!” 
the man cried out, and added, “We'll soon fatten you up 
again!” 

Gilbert laughed, but Barbara saw his hands clenched so 
tightly on the reins that the knuckles were white. “Dll be 
back—we will come back,” he promised. 

He was silent on the way back to the castle. They drove 
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in a more leisurely way along the cliff paths, in and out of 
the meadows of summer flowers. The bees buzzed and 
droned in their happy job of honey-making. Butterflies 
hovered over the grasses, dipping down and up again in 
flights of color and flirting wings of yellow and white and 
pink. 
“J shall always remember this day,” he said, when he 
‘pulled up just inside the forest to turn over the reins to 
her. “It was a perfect day, was it not, love?” 
. “A perfect day,” she said, and leaned over and kissed 
his cheek lingeringly, before she took the reins from him. 
He touched her face with his fingers, studying her closely. 
“We must go again, often,” she added. 

“We'll go again soon,” he said, and leaned back into the 


Tobes. 


Chapter 13 


Rose and Hugo welcomed them back to the castle as 
though they had never expected to see them again alive, 
Barbara decided with some humor. Gilbert pushed aside 
their concern. 

“Pooh, I am much better,” he said. “I would like some 
tea in my room. Barbara, have some tea with me, then 
you had best lie down. That was a long bit of driving for 
you, and the horses were hard to handle.” 

She was about to protest, surprised, when she caught the 
twinkle in his eyes. Meekly, she replied, “Yes, dear, J ama 
bit weary. But you must admit the horses were well 
handled!” She challenged him to rise to that one, and he 
met it. 

“That they were, my dear, I have rarely seen horses bet- 
ter handled,” he said soberly. ‘They were able to contain 
their laughter until they reached their rooms. 

“Conceited!” she told him. “Rarely seen horses better 
handled! Well, I must admit you are a notable whip! Your 
wife will probably never become one, I regret to inform 
you.” 

He was laughing boyishly, his face alive with humor. 
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“Ah, well, you are talented along other lines, my dear,” he 
said, with significance. 

She blushed, and retreated to her room. Polly brought 
tea to Barbara’s drawing room, and Gilbert soon joined 
her. He seemed famished, and ate the breads, the cakes, 
and dainties, and drank tea with a hearty appetite. 

Barbara had changed from the mussed wool dress to her 
prettiest rose negligee, and soft pink slippers. She curled 
up in an armchair to drink her tea, and felt quite content- 
ed with their day. 

She felt drowsy also, from the wind and the open air, 
and yawned several times. Gilbert smiled at her. “I was 
tight, you should have a rest,” he said, when they had fin- 
ished their tea. “Go ahead, my dear. Sleep well, I shall lie 
down myself.” 

“Don’t let Jock Little give you any medications,” she 
said in a low tone, anxiously. 

“No, I won't. You alone shall handle them,” he said, his 
face sobering again. He bent down and kissed her cheek, 
then went slowly to his own rooms. 

She laid down, meant to think a while, but instead went 
off into a sound sleep. She wakened only when the maid 
called her after seven. 

“Your Grace? Miss Catlin wishes to know if you will be 
coming down to dinner,” said the maid. 

Barbara yawned and stretched. “Oh—yes. Get out my 
rose muslin, please,” she said, with a little sigh of pleasure. 
It had been such a very good day. 

When she came out into the drawing room, she found 
Gilbert sitting there, looking thoughtfully into space. He 
looked quite splendid in his dark-plum suit with the gold 
frogging, a ruby on his finger. 

“Oh, Gilbert, you are very grand. Should I dress up 
more than this?” she asked quickly. For a moment she 
feared they might have guests for dinner, some of Gilbert’s 
wild friends. | 

“No, you look fine,” he said, and smiled, got up, took 
her hand to lead her down to dinner. 

“Did you rest?” she asked, rather shyly. He still hated to 
have his ill health mentioned. “TI slept hard,” she added. 

“Good,” he said, but did not answer her question. She 
thought the lines at his mouth were a little deeper. 

Rose Catlin and Hugo joined them for dinner. It was 
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quite a cheerful meal, except that Barbara did not care for 
the food, The food was not quite so spiced as before, but 
the meats were covered with a thick sauce, and the vegeta- 
bles seemed overloaded with their sauces. She resolved to 
speak to Rose about it very firmly the next day. 

Gilbert ate, as though he did not know what he ate, and 
made a hearty meal, Whatever was set before him, he ate, 
though he refused second helpings when the butler offered 
them. Barbara ate more lightly, but she too was hungry 
from their outing. Rose and Hugo chatted about the affairs 
on the estate, and several times Hugo asked Gilbert’s ad- 
vice on a cottage to be repaired, or what would be planted 
next. 

Finally Rose turned to Barbara, as the men discussed 
the problems of a farmer who had been injured. “And 
where did you go today, Barbara? You seem to have en- 
joyed the long drive.” 

“Oh, to an inn, along the cliffs and the sea,” she replied 

‘vaguely, more than half-listening to Gilbert’s. deep tones. 
She loved him so much, she thought. Just to hear his voice 
made her quiver a little. 

“Was it the one where Gilbert used to. go as a boy? Of 
course. Oh, the many times he stole off to be with his 
friend Jem. Did he tell you about Jem?” 

Barbara smiled at the gray-blonde lady. “Yes, he did. 
He said also you and Hugo were among the few friends he 
had as a child. He seems to have had an extraordinarily 
hard life.” 

The lips hardened a ‘moment, as Rose glanced down at 
her plate. “Very hard,” she agreed quietly. “Sometimes I 
wondered if Gilbert would live to grow up, he was so 
beaten and chastised. It is hard now, hard, to think that he 
has become a fine strong man, only to have—that damn 
curse—” The word was strange on her ladylike lips, but 
they twisted in a kind of pain that Barbara fully under- 
stood. 

“T know. I feel the same way.” 

“Of course you do. You love him also.” Rose glanced 
toward the two men absorbed in their talk. Gilbert’s face 
was animated, his black eyes sparkling. “J cannot believe,” 
she said, half to herself, “that he can be sickening, it is so 
incredible. Such a strong man—” 
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The dinner was finally over, and Rose and Hugo retired 
to their own rooms. Barbara asked Gilbert, “Would you 
like to go to the iong drawing room? I will ask to have the 
fire lit.” 

“No—up to our own room,” he said, and tucked her 
hand in his arm. They went up the stairs, and she could 
feel his heart beating hard under her hand against his side. 
It was not an uneven beat, but it was a strong firm beat, 
rather more rapid than usual. 

He dismissed Jock Little, and she dismissed Polly. Gil- 
bert seemed to want to talk. They sat down in his drawing 
room, beside each other on the couch. Gilbert’s conversa- 
tion was rambling at first, as they sat close to each other. 
He reached out and drew her to him, finally. 

“Barbara,” he said quietly, looking down at her, 
touching her face with his forefinger. “Listen to me, dar- 
ling. You have hoped very much, but you are an optimis- 
tic person. I am not. You have not lived with this heart for 
a year, as J have. I am going to die. I am certain of that. 
The pains get worse, not better.” 

“Oh, darling! Should you have more medicines?” she 
cried out, anxiously. “I have done the wrong thing to cut 
down, oh, I am so terribly sorry—” ~ 

“No, no, I feel better in some ways, not so drugged,” 
he said, quickly. “No, it is not that. It is just that I am 
first better, then much worse, and the heart bothering me 
more and more. No, Barbara, no medicine can help me, 
I know that now. Only one thing will make me feel at all 
better.” 

“What is that?” she asked, pressing herself against him, 
her nerveless hands gripping his jacket. 

“You know what I am speaking of,” he said, and ten- 
derly he pressed his hand over her hair, slowly stroking it. 
“I want to make you pregnant with my child, if at all pos- 
sible. To make love to you as much as I wish, to have you 
any time and anywhere, without regard to the cost. To 
have the final days of my life happy ones, because you are 
here, and because I know you will care for my child, and 
honor our family name, and bring up the child with the 
love and devotion I never knew.” 

She buried her face against him. She was shivering. She 
had hoped too much, she thought, hoped far too much. He 
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had opened his eyes to the truth, and counted the cost, 
and was willing to pay. She did not want to lose him, but 
she could not deny him now. Not after what he had said. 
When she had control of her voice, she told him, “Yes, 
darling, yes, whatever you want of me. I love you so very 
much, Gilbert. And I will care for your child—forever—” 

He bent over her tenderly, raised her face up, kissed the 
tears from her eyes, kissed the wet cheeks and her soft 
warm wet mouth, “My love-—my love,” he murmured. 

He held her closely for a little while, and she could hear 
his rapid hard beat. Finally he lifted her up, and they went 
to his bedroom. He undressed her, with exquisite tender- 
ness, caressing her body as he revealed it. His hands were 
so gentle, yet so firm and loving. She laid down in the bed, 
and waited for him. 

When he came to the bed, he slid inside the covers, and 
turned to her at once. “No holding back tonight, Barbara,” 
he said, quietly. “I’m going all the way, again and again. I 
have wanted you for too long, my love. Don’t try to stop 
me, or worry about me. Just receive what I give, and re- 
‘spond if you can.” 

He bent over her, and his big hands began moving over 
her with sure authority. She thrilled helplessly again and 
again at his love-making. His lips pressed to her face, to 
her throat, to the soft curve of her breasts, to her shoul- 
ders, and arms, down to her waist. He came back to her 
breasts, lingered over them, while his hands went to her 
thighs, and moved her to hold him tightly. 

She was shivering with delight, caught up in the spell, 
unable to control him. He came to her with such passion; 
finally, forgetting his gentleness, and she responded with 
her own movements, stirring him to deeper fires. When it 
was finished, she thought he would draw away and rest, 
but no, he bent down to her again. 

As though he had not touched her yet, he began once 
more. His hands moved over her, with sure delight, with 
precision, knowing her soft vulnerable places, cupping her 
breasts, stroking down over her fianks, his fingers search- 
ing her out deftly. She was dizzy with the pleasure he was 
giving her, and this time as he moved, she began to cry 
out softly. 

“Ah—darling—darling—ah, ah, ah-—” He felt the re- 
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sponse rising in her, and slowed his own pace to give her a 
chance to come up with his. The rhythmic movements 
spurred her on, until frantically she tugged at his back to 
pull him down closer, moving her thighs to hold him more 
closely. She felt the tension inside herself, growing tighter, 
tighter, until suddenly something gave way, and she pulsed 
like a violin string as he moved deeply inside. 

The intensity of his passion lit fires in her she could not 
put out. She had to reply, and the involuntary convulsions 
in her drove him to divine madness. Their bodies moved 
as one, again and again and again, until she lay back limp- 
ly, her arms flung out in helpless abandon. 

He bent to kiss her breasts, as she softly sobbed her joy. 
“My love, my love,” he was whispering. He lay back, but 
drew her into his arms, closely. He rested a little while, 
but she could feel his restlessness, his hardness. He turned 
to her once more, moved her to her back. 

She wanted to protest, concerned for him, but remem- 
bered his words. She said nothing, only pressed her hands 
to his back. 

This time he did it very slowly, building her up from 

the small fires of the other times, to more and greater 
heights. He caressed her with his lips, hands, fingers, his 
whole body. And when she moved her hands over him, a 
little timidly, he encouraged her softly. 
. “Yes, darling, touch me there, go ahead. I like that,” he 
whispered. “Go on, move your hands over my chest, touch 
whatever you like. Oh, love, you are so sweet. Go on— 
there, yes, there. Ahhh—no, don’t stop, do it. Touch me. 
Tell me what you are thinking,” he urged her, his lips 
against her throat. “Talk to me, love, tell me what you 
want from me.” 

“Oh—oh,” she gasped. “I want—oh, my love-——press me 
down harder, I love feeling your body on me—and your 
hands, ah, there—yes, I do like that—-ooohhhh—” And 
she moved convulsively. “I think—I think I want you-— 
now—oh, please—now—” ’ 

“Not yet,” and he made her wait a little, while he teased 
her expertly with his fingers, until with a cry, she reached 
for him and pulled him down tighter to her. They moved 
wildly, frantically, for long moments, time drifting away 
into black space, the fragrance of their awakened bodies 
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under the covers, the warmth of being together, the world 
forgotten for love. 

He held her to him, pressed himself to her, finished for 
them both, and they half-fainted with the pleasure of their 
passionate embrace. Finally he was done, and he lay back, 
panting for breath. She put her hand on his chest, in 
concern, but he only covered her hand with ‘his, then 
raised it to his lips and kissed it. 

“Such—clever—hands,” he murmured, teasing in his 
tone. “I did not know they could be so very-—clever. 
Adorable hands.” 

She sighed, and moved over to lie on her side, and rest 
against him. It had been so marvelous, in spite of her 
worry about him. Her cheek against his arm, she drifted 
off to sleep, and only vaguely felt him tuck the warm cov- 
ers about her bare shoulders. 

She wakened later, with an alarmed feeling, a worry 
Which had penetrated the mists of sleep. She lay, waking 
slowly, dizziness bothering her. She tried to sit up, but had 
to try three times before she could. 

Her stomach felt queasy again, more strongly this time. 
She pressed her hand to her stomach, grimacing. She 
looked down anxiously at Gilbert, but he seemed to sleep. 
She touched her breasts, they throbbed and were sore, but 
that was not surprising, she thought. 

It was not her breasts that really hurt, she found in sur- 
prise. It was—her heart. 

Her heart was throbbing, beating in the queer off- 
rhythm way that had bothered her in the morning. A 
strong beat ahead of itself, then a scary pause, then regu- 
lar beats. Then another strong irregular beat, a pause, then 
regular. ' 

Gilbert stirred, opened his eyes, and sat up sharply. 
“What is it, Barbara?” he began, then groaned, and put his 
hand to his chest. “Oh—-God—the pains,” he muttered, 
and rubbed his chest hard. 

She could scarcely speak at first, she felt so dizzy and 
sick, and her head was spinning. “Gilbert—Gilbert,” she 
managed. “I am—sick——-too-——oh, dear God—I am sick—” 

He forgot his own pain, and turned sharply to her. 
“What is it, love? What is it? Stomach pains?” he asked 


hopefully. 
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“No—no, I am afraid not—I am not pregnant. Dar- 
ling—I am ill—with heart pains—’ The pain came sud- 
denly, and she gasped aloud. “Ooohhh! Gilbert!” If this 
was the kind of pain he had, she thought, no wonder he 
could scarcely endure it. It was a sharp dagger thrust into 
her heart. 

She bent double with it, and felt his arms come about 
her. “Barbara, oh, no, Barbara, you cannot be ill—my 
love-——darling, what is it?” 

“T am not—ill like that—I ‘have no—heart condi- 
tion. . . .” She managed to sit up straight, and spoke with 
some firmness despite the agony in her chest. “Gilbert—we 
are both—being poisoned.” 

He stroked her bare back automatically, up near the 
chest. He was silent for a long moment. “Poisoned?” he 
said. 

“Yes. The dinner tonight. All those spices. There was— 
there must have been—medications—poisons—strong poi- 
sons. Someone has access to our food! Oh, Gilbert, I am 
afraid! Ooohhhh,” and the pain stabbed again, and she 
bent double with the agony. 

He held her quietly. His cheek pressed against her hair. 
“What a fool I was,” he said, a dangerous cold note in his 
voice. “We are being poisoned. You are right. I felt noth- 
ing until I returned from the wars, back to Kenton Castle. 
But who—who would do this? I can believe I have heart 
trouble. But not you, Barbara, you would not suddenly de- 
velop it also.” 

“Nlo—I never had—heart trouble,” she managed to 
gasp. “Never. And I know—the symptoms—from mother. 
And this is not—heart—it is poison—oh, darling, I hurt so 
much!” She could not repress the cry of anguish. 

“Oh, love, that I should have brought you here!” he 
muttered, holding her until the pain had subsided a little. 
He seemed to be thinking deeply, muttering to himself. 
“London—yes—that is it—-we must find a place. A good 
friend in London. ... Listen, darling. That friend whose 
hands are crippled—he lives in London, he is a friend of 
the Prince. We shall go to him. We would be safe there. 
He would take us in, give us a chance to recover. Then I 
shall go to the authorities, and press charges against Dr. 
Peterson. I feel certain now that he is at the bottom of 
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this. He is the one giving me the medications. He could 
easily have slipped poison into our food by bribing the 
cook.” 

“Yes—yes, he could,” but she could scarcely think, the 
pain was so frequent and so bad. 

“Do you think you can get up, darling? I want to pack, 
we must dress, and be off for London at daybreak,” he 
said, quietly. “We will eat nothing more in this place! Not 
a mouthful of tea, not a piece of bread.” 

“Yes—-we—must g—go,” she muttered, and finally 
made herself get up out of the bed. She shivered in the 
cold air, and Gilbert put his own robe about her. 

“If you can dress yourself, my love, I will do the rest,” 
he told her. She Jooked at his face in the light of the 
candles he had lit. He was drawn and pale, lines of suffer- 
ing around his mouth. He must be feeling this every bit as 
badly as she did, with a long history of the pain behind 
him. And he was pulled down by the illness, the loss of 
weight. 

“T will dress, and pack for myself, darling. When I am 
better,” she said, bravely, “Ill come ‘back and help you 
pack. We don’t need to take much. Let us be as quiet as 
possible. I don’t want Jock Little coming in here. I think 
he may be in the plot.” 

“Yes, I have been considering that. We will say—” his 
black sparkling eyes narrowed in thought—“we will say 
that I have a hankering to be in London, that I think I 
may die soon, that I want -to see the London spots once 
more. You are protesting, Barbara, love, but determined 
to go with me and help me. All right?” 

She nodded, tried to smile, her lips quivering. “And now 
I know how you must have felt, Gilbert,” she said, with 
some attempt at humor. “I know just how a heart pain 
feels. I shall never discount that pain again.” 

He took her in his arms, pressing her convulsively fo 
him, his cheek against her hair. “Oh, darling, and I never 
wanted to hurt you,” he whispered. 

She finally drew herself away, aware of the speeding 
minutes. They looked at the clock, it was Dash five. “It will 
soon be dawn, Gilbert.” 

“Yes, we must hurry. Can you manage, love?” He 


looked down at her anxiously. 
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The heavy beating of her heart, the frantic irregular 
pace and the pains gripped her, but she nodded. “We shall 
be better soon, Gilbert,” she told him. “We will go to Lon- 
don—and we will be better soon, Let us hold on to that 


thought!” 


Chapter [4 


Barbara hurried with her dressing and packing, but every 
now and then the pain doubled her up, gasping, and she 
sat in a chair until she recovered. 

Gilbert came into her bedroom presently. She saw his 
two bags packed and ready in her drawing room. Effi- 
ciently, he helped her finish, added two cases of jewelry, 
and closed the bags. 

“All right, darling, here we go,” he said. “Don’t be 
afraid, love. We'll soon be in London, and safe.” - 

She managed a twisted smile. The pain was letting up 
now, but she felt exhausted and limp. No wonder Gilbert 
was so drawn and pale, so worn down. The pain and the 
stomach agony were so terrifying, one wanted to lie down 
and die. 

They walked out on the landing. Jock Little was just 
coming up the wide staircase. He paused, and stared 
gaping up at them. 

Gilbert scowled down,-in a good imitation of his old 
fury. “We’re going to London. Get the carriage, Jock. 
Two good horses, and a robe. I’m tired of this dull coun- 
try life.” 

“But—but Your Grace—but—” Jock stammered, and 
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backed down the stairs as they came down slowly, carry- 
ing the bags. 

At the bottom of the steps, they paused. Rose was 
wheeling herself out from her rooms. Hugo came from the 
dining room, and both stared in wonder and dismay. 

“What is this, Gilbert?” asked Rose, her face crumpled 
up. “Where are you going?” 

“London,” he said curtly. “I’m no better in the country. 
If I'm going to die soon, let it be with lights and gaiety! 
Im fed to the teeth with dullness!” 

“We can invite your friends again,” said Hugo, quickly. 
He sent a glance of J-told-you-so to Barbara, nodding. 
“Come on, Gilbert, let me invite Lady Marian over. 
Freddie will come like a shot. We'll have lively times 
here—” 

“T have tried to persuade him,” said Barbara, in a thin 
angry tone. “He will not listen! There’s no help for it. We 
go to London. I'll send you word, Hugo.” 

Jock Little had already run out. She hoped he would 
come quickly with the carriage. Hugo followed them to 
the door, carrying Barbara’s bags and one of Gilbert’s. 

They stood at the top of the outside staircase waiting 
for the carriage. Barbara shivered in spite of her warm 
wool dress and the thick cloak. Her hands felt cold as ice. 
The wind blew about them, fresh and salty from the sea, 
and she was afraid—afraid— 

Hugo was still arguing with them. “Don’t go, Gilbert, 
old fellow, stay around. You were so much better for a 
time—” 

“It’s no good,” said Gilbert, his mouth set, his eyes 
flashing fury. “I'll never be better. I go steadily downhill. 
Weill, I won’t give out here. I'll go back to London, and 
show Barbara what fun there is—balls, dancing, the Prince 
Regent’s parties—” 

“Not in July, old boy,” said Hugo gently. “Wait till the 
autumn.” 

“I won't be alive in autumn,” said Gilbert, with such 
curt finality that Barbara shivered convulsively. 

Hugo and Rose looked steadily at them both. Finally 
Rose said, “Let them go, Hugo. They want their good 
times, and, who knows, perhaps the change of pace will do 
Gilbert some good. Barbara, dear, enjoy yourself, and 
Write to us. You will write, won’t you?” 
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“Yes, of course.” Barbara knew she was speaking in a 
stiff stilted manner. She could not reach out her hand, be- 
cause it was ice cold, and might betray her. She could not 
bend to kiss Rose, for the pain had suddenly gripped her 
again. 

Finally the carriage came around, driven by Jock Little 
himself. “Your Grace, I can be ready in just a minute,” he 
panted, as he leaped out of the carriage, to let Gilbert take 
the reins. “Let me go with you—please, Your Grace—” 

His face was twisted as he looked up pleadingly at Gil- 
bert, who did not look at him. He only shook his head, 
and handed Barbara up. Hugo put their bags in the back 
of the carriage, and stood back to let them go. 

- Gilbert let the horses out in a kind of fury. The others 
waved, and called good wishes on the journey. He did not 
turn back. Barbara managed to turn around, wave, smile, 
then leaned back wearily in the seat. 

“We’re on our way, darling,” he finally said, quietly. 

“Yes. Thank God,” she whispered. 

“Any better, love? He could not turn and look down at 
her. 

“Yes, better, thank you. What about you?” 

“A little better. My God, to think it was poison—all the - 
time. Do you think it was that all the time, Barbara?” He 
sounded incredulous, unable to believe it. “Poison—and I 
don’t have a hereditary illness, or some strange thing 
wrong with my heart?” 

She hesitated, not wanting to give him false hope. “I 
think so, Gilbert,” she said, finally. “Surely the doctors in 
London will be able to tell us eventually, after you recover 
from this bout of poisoning.” 

“So I can hope again. Oh, God,” he murmured. He 
gave his attention to the horses. They were two of his best 
black stallions. He whipped them up, and they fairly flew 
along the narrow path through the forest. “I can scarcely 
wait to reach London. Maybe we could make it tonight.” 

She longed for a cup of hot tea, but would not speak. 
Gilbert should have his way, she thought. They would not 
be well until they reached London. She thought of his 
friend with the crippled hands, felt pity for him, felt hope 
that he would take them in and care for them. He and 
Gilbert were friends of long standing, evidently. 

He puiled up the horses a little at the edge of the forest. 
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“We could stop for tea somewhere on the way,” he said. 
“IT am getting hungry, now that the pain has subsided. 
What about you?” 

“Oh, yes. Do you know a place along the —” She ended 
in a scream. 

The horses reared, fought Gilbert for control. The car- 
riage swerved dangerously, tilted, finally toppled over in a 
crash that threw them both out. Barbara fell on her head, 
and was knocked out completely. 

When she recovered her senses, and began to open her 
eyes, she was lying on a couch in a familiar room. She 
groaned, raising her hand to her throbbing head. 

“Don’t move, dear,” said Rose’s comforting voice. A 
cool hand touched her forehead, a wet cloth was removed, 
and a fresh one placed there. 

“What—what—-” She forced her eyes open. The first 
person she saw was Rose, bending over her from the 
wheelchair. The pale face was worried and compassionate. 
Hugo was bending over someone in the big chair nearby. 

When Hugo moved, Barbara saw Gilbert. He was lying 
back in the chair, holding his right arm with his left, his 
face twisted in pain. The trouser leg was slit, and blood 
flowed from a gash in the leg. 

“Gilbert . . .” she whispered, aghast. He opened his eyes, 
and managed to smile at her. 

“Poor management of the reins, my darling,” he said. 
“We went over.” 

“The wheel came off,” said Hugo brusquely. “I have 
sent for Dr. Peterson. Don’t either of you move. If any- 
thing happens to you now, I shall blame myself bitterly. I 
should never have let you leave the place!” 

“Not—Dr. Peterson,” Gilbért managed to say. Jock 
Little was holding a glass to his lips. He pushed it away 
roughly, and the liquid spilled on the priceless Persian rug. 

Rose clucked maternally. “Gilbert, do take your medi- 
cine! You are quite shaken, it is bad for your heart!” 

“I want no more of it, it doesn’t help,” he said, and got 
up in spite of Hugo’s stern warnings. He limped over to 
the couch where Barbara was lying, and sat down beside 
her. “Well, my love, how goes it?” His hand clasped hers 
warningly. 

She smiled up at him. “A banged head is all, Gilbert,” 
she said weakly. 
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His left hand explored her head carefully. “There is a 
lump the size of a goose egg there. Not broken open 
though. We can go on. Get another carriage, Hugo. We'll 
go on to London today. Barbara can drive quite well, we'll 
manage,” he said, as casually as though he spoke of going 
to another room. 

Barbara eyed him dubiously. He was intensely pale, his 
black eyes dimmed with pain. And blood still flowed from 
the gash in his leg. 

“Your arm?” she asked in a low tone. 

“Wrenched, is all,” he said. But she saw he could move 
it very little. 

“Gilbert, this is insane,” said Hugo sternly, after a 
glance from Rose and a shaking of her head. “You'll go 
nowhere, We cannot have this. You will stay and rest here 
until you are quite a lot better. If you have no concern for 
yourself, have some for Barbara! How can she endute a 
long wearying ride in an open carriage all those miles to 
London?” : 

“Tll go—-where—Gilbert goes,” said Barbara weakly, 
but firmly. 

“You'll go nowhere,” said Rose, with agitation. “At 
least, not until Dr. Peterson has looked over both of you 
and taken care of you. Now, we'll have some tea and 
breakfast, and get you two settled in your rooms again.” 

She wheeled her chair out of the room. Gilbert’s mouth 
was compressed. Hugo followed Rose, and the two of 
them were briefly alone. 

“We must go, darling,” he whispered. “That wheel—t 
was able to see it from where I lay. It had been tampered 
with. It was ready to break, and after only a couple miles, 
it did break off. It was clearly sawed apart, I could see the 
marks.” 

Then she did feel faint. “Tampered—” she whispered.. 
“Qh, God, Gilbert. Someone does not mean to let us 
leave!” 

*Yes, but we shall, if we have to walk.” 

“All the way to London? No, we must get horses. What 
about old Ned, in the stables? Would he get us a car- 
riage?” 

Rose wheeled herself back into the room. A maid fol- 
lowed her with pots of hot tea and breakfast on a silver 
serving table. 
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“There, now, you'll both feel better. Gilbert, do get your 
leg up, and let me put another pad on it,” she said, cheer~ 
fully. 

She tended the leg deftly, then helped Barbara sit up. 
The tea smelled so good, and the eggs and ham and bis- 
cuits. But did they dare eat? If cook was in the plot, and 
she must be, then this too might be poisoned. 

Gilbert met her look steadily, and slightly shook his 
head. 

Barbara sighed, and lay back, even more weakly than 
she felt. “Oh, no, I can’t,” she said, in a weak frail voice. 
“I can’t eat a thing, Rose, truly. Not even tea. Oh, my 
bhead—” And she put her hand to her throbbing head. 

“I'm not hungry,” said Gilbert, crossly, frowning and 
his old bad temper showing itself. “I want a carriage! I am 
determined to go to London today.” 

“With dear Barbara so very ill, oh, no,” said Rose, as 
Hugo returned. “You shall not risk her, Gilbert. Do not be 
so selfish! I know I should not speak so, but you have 
treated her shamefully at times. No-carriage, and no Lon- 
don. Hugo, is the doctor coming soon?” 

“He will be here shortly. It has been two hours since we 
sent, Rose,” said Hugo. “Then they will feel more the 
thing. Barbara, shall I carry you upstairs?” 

“No, let me lie here,” she said, drawing back from him, 
and nestling into the couch cushions. “I agree with Gil- 
bert, we must go on today. He wants so much to go to 
London, and he would be happier there.” 

“You are both mad,” said Hugo, with a smile. “I have 
heard of wives who meekly submitted to their husband’s 
crazy impulses, but this is the limit, Barbara! I thought 
you had more spirit. Well, we shall leave it to Peterson to 
persuade you otherwise.” 

“We shall not wait for him,” said Gilbert, angrily. “T 
want a carriage—at once! And two of the best horses. 
And get old Ned to drive them. He'll do it for me.” 

“I have no intention of asking him,” said Hugo, and 
pressed his hands firmly on Gilbert’s shoulders as he would 
have risen. “No, old boy, you stay where you are! Have 
some breakfast, at least some tea. Dr. Peterson will soon 
be here, and you shan’t fight with him this time! You are 
clearly in the wrong—no London, no long carriage rides, 
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and no dragging poor Barbara about to satisfy your latest 
whims! I mean this!” 

Gilbert looked at Barbara helplessly, and she gazed 
back at him. They were virtual prisoners. And the doctor 
was coming, the man they both feared and hated. 


Chapter [5 


Dr. Peterson arrived before they could make any further 
plans. He came in briskly, and shook his head over them, 
with such cold callous satisfaction that Barbara could have 
struck him. 

“Temper, temper,” he said, to Gilbert. “You are too im- 
patient. You must learn to calm down and control your- 
self, or you won’t last out the summer.” 

Barbara gritted her teeth in fury. Such talk as this drove 
Gilbert wild, and she too, now that she knew the fact that 
they were both being poisoned. She submitted to having 
her head attended to. Gilbert’s leg was bound up effi- 
ciently, and his arm bandaged and put in a sling. 

“Now, a soothing draught, and both of you to bed,” 
said the doctor very cheerfully. Jock Little brought two 
glasses, and the doctor mixed up a strong medication, as 
Barbara knew when she saw him pour liquids from medi- 
cine bottles into them. 

Each was handed a glass. “No,” said Barbara, firmly. “I 
ato not going to go to sleep. We want a carriage to take us 
to London. I insist on it.” 

Fock Little tried to hold Gilbert’s head, and force the 
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drink on him. Gilbert watched his chance, and with his 
good hand he struck at the glass, spilling it. 

Dr. Peterson was furious, though he laughed at them. 
“Stubborn idiots, both of you,” he said. “I leave them to 
you, Hugo. Get them to drink some of this, and put them 
io bed. I'll see them again tomorrow.” 

“Right,” said Hugo, briskly, and he and Rose went out 
to the hallway with the doctor. 

Gilbert called him back. “Hugo, I want you!” he said, 
imperiously. 

Barbara said, weakly, “No, Gilbert, don’t say—-any- 
thing-—” _ 

“T must, my love, or we will be caught here—” he said, 
gently. Hugo came back in and shut the door. He looked 
at Gilbert questioningly. 

“What is it, old boy? Changed your mind about the 
medicine? [ll have it ready in a jiffy, and some tea and 
breakfast also.” 

“No,” said Gilbert, sitting upright, with an effort. He 
was so pale and weak that Barbara ached for him as well 
as for herself. “I must tell you, Hugo. He is poisoning us. 
The doctor is. I know it now. I thought I had a bad heart, 
but I know damn well that Barbara doesn’t. He had man- 
aged to get poison into us, and we have got to get away. 
Help us get to London. Get us a carriage. We won't be 
safe until we get away from here.” 

Hugo stared down at him, his dark gray eyes shuttered. 
His gray-blond head was bent, thoughtfully. “Poison? You 
are sure?” he asked, very quietly. 

“We are sure,” said Barbara. “As you know, I worked 
with herbs and drugs. Gilbert had received an excessive 
amount of medication for his heart, and I began to suspect 
he was being murdered. We cut down, and he was much 
better. Now the drugs are in our foods. We think the cook 
is in the plot. We just don’t know why, but we must get 
away.” 

“Wait a moment,” said Hugo, and left the room rapidly. 
He returned. with Rose in her wheelchair and with Dr. Pe- 
terson. His face had hardened, and they all three stared at 
Barbara and Gilbert. “They know,” said Hugo, in a clipped 
tone. “The damn woman guessed.” 

“E thought she would,” said Rose, her sweet tones sud- 
denly harsh. “Bringing a nurse here! Damn bad luck.” She 
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stared at them in a cold way and suddenly Barbara knew. 
Rose and Hugo were in this also. 

Jock sidled into the room behind them. “They know 
about it?” he muttered. “We best get away whilst we can!” 
His tone was fearful. 

“Not at all,” said Rose. “Let me think. I'll figure it out.” 

Hugo and Dr. Peterson stared at her. So did Barbara 
and Gilbert. 

“You, Rose?” Gilbert asked, in a strange tone. “You— 
the one person I trusted? Why did you?” 

She laughed, in a cold heartless way, her face so hard 
and cruel it was like looking at a stranger when Barbara 
stared at her. The pretty soft look was gone, and the real 
Rose, the tough hard twisted woman, shone out. 

“Oh, you want to know the whole story, do you? The 
curse of Kenton? Of course. I'll tell you all about it.” She 
shrugged off Hugo’s warning hand on her shoulder. “Let 
me tell it, Hugo. I’ve wanted to for years! Years of hear- 
ing us called poor relations, distant cousins, no accounts, 
and you and I managing everything here! We were keep- 
ing up Kenton, and they roisterous and no good! And the 
way they treated us-—I want to tell it.” 

“Yes, tell me, Rose,” said Gilbert, in a gentle strange 
voice. Barbara looked at him, saw his good fist was 
clenched to keep him under control, His brilliant black 
eyes were shining and hard. “What is the real curse of 
Kenton? Not a hereditary disease?” 

She laughed, a curious bubbling laugh, and her eyes 
shone strangely. She is mad, thought Barbara, stark, raving 
mad, and Hugo knows it, and fears her. The doctor fears 
her also. 

“The curse of Kenton! It was so convenient! Dear Gil- 
bert, I longed to kill you when you were a boy! But I de- 
cided to wait and make it more delicious! Wait til you 
were a man, with everything in your grasp, everything to 
live for—and then snatch it all away! And I did—we 
did—we Catlins! It started years ago when your grandfa- 
ther cursed the gypsy woman, and then died of a ruptured 
blood vessel soon after. When your father brought us back 
to Kenton, we decided, our parents and Hugo and I, that 
the curse might as well continue! And so it did. It was 
easy to poison your father; he was so stupid and trusting, 
so much in love, and running about so with your mother. 
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After he went, your mother began to suspect, and we had 
to fix her also. Then we had you. We could have killed 
you at once, but I said no. And then—my accident,” and 
her voice softened, in a deadly way. 

She sat there, brooding, in her wheelchair. 

“You had everything. You were so strong, you could 
ride and shoot and attract people by your charm. I en- 
couraged your cousin to whip you. I told him dreadful 
things you had done, lies of course, but he believed them. 
About your seducing the village girls, the maids. One girl 
here had a baby, when you were twelve, and I told him it 
was yours.” She laughed, insanely, her voice high-pitched. 

Gilbert was staring at her, fascinated, stunned. Barbara 
felt weak and sick. That terrible mind, that tortured 
twisted stunted mind! And Hugo must have been clay in 
her hands. 

“And you got away,” said Rose, finally. “You went 
away to sea, and got away from us. And then you went 
into the army, and I was bitter, bitter! You came home so 
brown, and healthy, I started in right away. We hired Jock 
Little, and he began at once. Medicines in your foods at 
first, then when they took effect, we got Dr. Peterson! 
That fool thought he could win Lady Marian. My fool 
brother thought he would get Marian! I played one against 
the other, and encouraged each secretly.” She bubbled 
with crazy laughter as Hugo and Dr. Peterson glared at 
each other and then at her. 

“And he became sicker and weaker,” said Barbara, 
softly. “And then he got away—and married me. And you 
thought I might guess what was being done to him. As I 
did.” 

“Yes. You were the fiy in the ointment. It almost 
worked out, though, you almost turned against him, you 
almost left. When you stayed, then I knew you would have 
to be murdered also.” 

The light casual tone made Barbara shudder. Gilbert 
was watching her with the fascination of a boy looking at 
a deadly pretty snake. 

Hugo said, impatiently, “Rose, we can’t keep them here. 
What shall we do? The Channel? A boat?” 

“Stupid fool. Their bodies would soon be found. No, Pll 
think of something better. Take them down to the dun- 
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geons, and I'll think.” She wheeled away, with a restless 
wave of her hand. “Go on, go on, take them down.” 

“In chains, or ropes?” asked Hugo. Jock Little came 
forward, alertly, as Gilbert tried to struggle to his feet. 

“Of course not! Just lock them in. We don’t want marks 
on them either, watch that, Jock!” Rose warned him 
coldly as he gripped Gilbert’s hands. 

The doctor and Hugo and Jock Little started taking Gil- 
bert downstairs. The butler and an impassive footman 
came in, and under Rose’s direction, they carried Barbara 
down the damp long staircase, winding down to the first 
floor, to the dungeons. Maids stopped to stare at them, but 
no one interfered. 

They were hustled into one of the larger cells of the 
dungeons, and put down on a plank bench. There were no 
windows, only the heavy iron-barred doors. The gate was 
locked after them, the cells left open. Their captors went 
back upstairs to consult with Rose. 

When they were alone, Gilbert put his arm about Bar- 
bara, “I was a fool,” he said, quietly. “I lived with them 
maost of my life—and never saw this!” 

“Tt is Rose,” she told him, positively. “She egged them 
on. She is insane, I think.. Hugo and Dr. Peterson are 
afraid. She plans for them.” 

“T suppose so. And Jock Little—the butler—all of them 
in on the plot.” 

“The others must know, Old Ned and the others, or 
they wouldn’t be allowed to remain,” she said, hugging 
closer to him. It was cold and damp in the dungeons. 
Water dripped from the gaping sewers. She shivered, wish- 
ing she had her cloak. But perhaps before long she would 
not need cloak, or dress, or anything material in this 
world. Rose would plan how to get rid of them, and they 
would be dead. 

Barbara shuddered again, heavily. 

“Oh, my darling. I brought you to this,” he said, ten- 
derly. “If I had not asked you to marry me—” 

She hushed him with tender fingers on his lips. “I would 
never have known what it was to love with all my heart 
and soul and body,” she said, softly. “I have no regrets, 
Gilbert. All I want is to die with you.” 

“And all I want is to live with you,” he said, strongly. 
“Do you realize—Barbara, do you understand? J am not 
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il, I am not dying? I am normal! I can live for—for fifty 
years! Just so we get out of this damn place!” 

Jock Little clattered down the stairs, and they stiffened 
and looked at him. He was grinning unpleasantly. At a 
safe distance from them, he set down pitcher and plate 
and glasses. “Your food and drink, Your Graces,” he said 
mockingly. “You won’t starve while you’re waiting to see 
what Rose has for you!” 

He laughed, and went back upstairs. When the door had 
closed, Gilbert started up. Barbara held him back. “No, 
Gilbert, it will be poisoned, heavily, I believe,” she said, 
quietly. “Then they can say you died of your heart condi- 
tion. Everyone knows of it. And I—I died of grief, I sup- 
pose.” 

He sat down again, heavily. They stared across at the 
tempting pitcher of water, moisture on its cool sides, at the 
plate of steaming hot meat and vegetables. She bit her lips 
and turned away, leaning her head against Gilbert’s chest. 
There was no way out. 

He gathered her closer with his good arm. He sighed 
heavily, then said, “At least I am dying in good health!” 

She was startled into a chuckle, and pressed her wet 
cheek closer to his chest. He lifted her face, kissed her wet 
‘eyes, and whispered to her. 

“My darling, f love you so much.” 

“T love you, Gilbert.” They exchanged a kiss. “Talk to 
me, Gilbert, so I won’t think,” she finally said, in a low 
tone. 

He rubbed his cheek against her soft hair. “Oh—what 
shall we say? Would you like to hear about these dun- 
geons? The castle?” 

A thought began to tease at her brain. He had told her 
once, something about the dungeons, but she could not 
remember what it was. - 

“Yes, tell me stories, darling.” 

So he told her all he could remember, about the castle, 
and the previous lords, and the tenants of the dungeons. 
One knight, an ancestor of his, was notorious for his cru- 
elty. He had been tortured in the Crusades, and had come 
home bitter and wicked, said Gilbert. His wife had finally 
put him in the dungeons, and released ail his prisoners. He 
had repented, finally, and she let him out on condition that 


he went to chapel regularly. 
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“And did he?” asked Barbara, with interest. 

“According to the legend, yes. But you must know more 
about the chaps than I do, reading that book.” 

She told him a story she remembered, then they were 
silent for a little time. It was horrible to wait, she thought. 
There was no light but that of a candle on the table, and it 
burned steadily. They must not have been there long. It 
just seemed like many many hours. 

“And there is—-no way out?” she finally asked slowly. 

He pressed her tighter to him. “No way out, my love. 
Except—” He hesitated. She felt him stiffen, “One 


prisoner did escape-—oh, Barbara—one did... .” 
“How did he?” she whispered, holding her breath for his 
answer. 


“The drains, the sewers,” he said curtly. They both 
turned and looked “at the gaping holes in the cement 
blocks, the huge stones piled about. Water dripped from 
them. “They empty into the Channel.” 

“Oh,” she said, swallowing. “They smell-——horrible,” she 
finally said, weakly. “And are they—-big enough?” 

He got up and went over to the nearest one, bent down 
and examined it. She watched him fearfully. It was such a 
faint hope. “Can you swim, Barbara?” he asked. 

“T__-J_J never have,” she said. “But with you—Tll try.” 
She thought to herself that he could swim, and she would 
encourage him to Jeave to savé himself. It was far better 
than having both of them die. 

“We won't help ourselves by staying long,” he said, qui- 
etly. “We will only get more faint from lack of food and 
water. Come over here, Barbara.” He was taking off the 
wide belt around his waist. 

She wore a wide sash, and he took that. He looked at 
himself, and untied the thick cloth sling about his right 
arm. “We'll tie ourselves together,” he said, gazing down 
at her thoughtfully. “I can swim like a fish. We'll get out, 
darling. You'll trust me, won’t you?” 

“TY would trust you forever,” she said, and reached up to 
kiss him. “But darling, you will have a much better 
chance—alone. You go ahead—and get help.” 

He shook his head, “They might come back down. If I 
am gone, they would kill you at once.” He said it grimly, 
his mouth a tight line. 

She thought of protesting further, but it would only 
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delay matters. “Whatever you say, Gilbert,” she finally 
agreed. 

The mouths of the drains were very wide, lavishly wide. 
He tied them together with the belts and sling, and hugged 
her one last time. “All right, darling, when we get to 
where the water is high, take a deep breath, and then hold 
it in. All right?” 

She nodded, scared, but determined. 

They wasted no more time. They got down and crawled 
into the slimy dripping tunnel. She cringed again and 
again, at what she felt with her hands and worse with her 
legs and body as they crawled slowly along the twisting 
dripping wet tunnel. And then they came‘to a wider place, 
dimly lit from openings ahead. It was full of garbage and 
slime, smelling horrible, the water high and moving more 
rapidly. 

“Take a deep breath, close your eyes, and hang onto me 
with both hands,” he directed. 

She took a deep breath, and almost gagged on the horri- 
ble odor. But she closed her eyes, and clung to his waist. 
He kicked out strongly into the slimy horrors of the sew- 
age waters. 

‘She thought she could not endure it. It was so horrible 
to feel the waters closing over her head, choking her, gag- 
ging her. She kept her mouth and eyes shut, trying not to 
breathe, but she thought her chest was going to kill her 
with the pain. She was still weak from the drugging last 
night, and from the carriage accident that morning. Her 
head throbbed like fire. 

She was choking, gagging, and finally she had to open 
her mouth. She got a mouthful of salt water, and swal- 
lowed it, gagging, then she felt Gilbert's hand on her hair, 
pulling her upward forcefully into the air. 

“Take another breath,” he gasped. “We have to go un- 
der again in a minute.” 

“I can’t—” But he made her, and she breathed, and 
went under again, and held onto him with weak hands. 
Her hands slipped, and she felt herself falling, to end with 
a jerk, as the belt tightened and held her to his body. 

He literally dragged her with him through the salty 
water, out into the Channel. Later she had no remem- 
brance of his swimming with her, with weak strokes, 
sometimes on his back, sometimes stroking again, until 
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they were well out into the choppy gray waters of the 
Channel, 

She could feel Gilbert weakening. He was gasping, but 
so was she now, for they were out in the air. Their heads 
were feeling wind, and their nostrils were breathing deeply 
of fresh salt air, and their mouths could open and gasp 
and find air. 

Slowly, patiently, he fought the current, and drew them 
in to the sandy beach. He dragged her from the waters, as 
from a death, and they both collapsed on the sand. 

She was flung out, arms and legs wide, when she finally 
opened her eyes. Gilbert was limp beside her, still tied to 
her. 

She saw boots first, heavy brown boots, and in terror, 
she thought it was Hugo. Her eyes traveled slowly upward 
to find a blue fisherman’s smock, a sturdy pair of brown 
arms, then a curious worried brown face with the 
brownest eyes she had ever seen. 

“If it isn’t Himself and Herself,” said a rough hearty 
voice. “My good God! Whatcher doing here? All smelling 
like two dead fishes,” he added, and chuckled to himself. 
Then he realized their condition, and called, “Hey, Mike, 
come over. They about drowned themselves, they did!” 

His companion came over, and the two fishermen rather 
roughly beat water out of them, and air into them, and 
then sat back with satisfaction and contemplated their 
work as Gilbert and Barbara managed to sit up. 

“We'll get you back home—back to the castle,” said 
their first friend cheerfully. “Reckon you can walk now? 
Or shall us get your horses to ride?” 

Barbara stared at them, trying to speak, to protest—not 
to the castle, not back to the vicious spider who had spun 
the webs about them, not to Rose, 

Gilbert spoke, his voice husky with strain. “Not to 
them—the Catlins—tried to poison—also Dr. Peterson. 
Save us—all in the plot—tried to kill us.” 

The fishermen stared with open mouths. “Sir, you know 
what you're saying?” one finally asked. 

“The Catlins, you say? And that Dr. Peterson? Cold 
fish, he is,” said the other. “Where you want to go? Dr. 
Kirby? He just got back this morning.” 

“Yes, yes, Dr. Kirby,” said Gilbert gladly. “Not the 
castle, not the Catlins—” 
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Later, Barbara realized the fishermen believed Gilbert at 
once because they knew him, had fished with him when he 
was a boy, knew his background, and loved him as one of 
their own. Now, she only knew overwhelming relief as the 
fishermen found a cart and carried them into town, and 
dumped them like so many stale fish, as they said gleefully 
to Dr. Kirby. He took them in, took care of them, and sent 
the constable to the castle with instructions to arrest Dr. 
Peterson and the Catlins, and as many of the servants as 
were involved in the plot. 

Gilbert was taken by the doctor himself to be scrubbed 
and washed and scrubbed again, his leg and his arm 
tended to, and put to bed, and given tea. 

A townswoman, found by one of the fishermen, came to 
tend Barbara. A little timid at first, the woman soon felt 
such compassion for Barbara’s state that she took over and 
tended her like her own child, crooning over her. “Oh, 
your poor dear head, your pretty hair, all terrible,” she 
mourned over her. “Oh, we'll wash you up, and put you in. 
a pretty gown again, and fix you all up, never to worry, 
dearie!” Quite forgetting she was talking to a duchess, 
thought Barbara, with a weary chuckle. She must look 
frightful indeed. 

When Barbara was tucked into a comfortable bed in the 
room next to Gilbert, Dr. Kirby came up to see to her 
head, and hear her version of the story. She was able to 
tell him about the medications, the gradual poisoning, and 
the poisoning of Gilbert’s father and mother. He listened, 
nodding gravely, making notes, and the fisherman’s wife, 
with her hands folded under her apron, listened also, 
ready to gossip about it to the whole village. 

When Barbara had finished, she Iay back wearily, and 
the fisherman’s wife said, “Now for some good tea, and 
some good food, with no worries about poisoning, right, 
dearie? And she patted Barbara’s arm so kindly that Bar- 
bara smiled up at her weakly. 

Gilbert was already eating hungrily. They could smile at 
each other through the open door. He was eating as 
though famished, as she knew he was. He drank two pots 
of tea. 

Barbara settled for one pot of tea. Her stomach still felt 
queasy from the salt water she had swallowed. But she fi- 
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nally was able to eat some eggs and bacon, and a little 
toast. 
Then she lay back, and slept soundly, the first good 
sleep in a long time. Later, she wakened, to feel a gentle 
large hand on her forehead, and Gilbert’s voice murmur- 
img to her. 

“Jt’s all right, love, I was just making sure you were all 
right.” 

She smiled, dreamily, and went back to sleep. 


Chapter 16 


Barbara did not wake up completely until the next morn- 
ing. She rang the bell at her bedside, and the same woman 
who had tended her the day before hurried to her room. 

“There, Your Grace, you’re better!” said the woman, 
beaming at her. “Will you have some tea?” 

“Oh, yes, yes, I am famished!” Barbara sat up and 
waited for the woman to bring her tea. She felt starved, 
thirsty, happy, all at once. The long nightmare was over. 

When the woman returned, she brought Gilbert and Dr. 
Kirby with her. Gilbert was fully dressed, in a different 
suit from the one he had worn the day before, so she 
knew he had had communication at last with the castle. 

They waited until the woman had given her the tea, ‘and 
left the room. 

“What is it, Gilbert?” she asked, finally. “You look so 
serious. Is anything—?” 

He looked at the doctor, who nodded, and answered for 
him. 

“When the constable went up to the castle to arrest the 
Catlins, he found them dead, both of them, of poison. The 
butler told him they had discovered you missing, and real- 
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ized the evil was discovered. Rose persuaded her brother 
to take some poison with her.” 

There was a long silence. Barbara looked out the open 
casement window toward the Channel. The doctor’s home 
overlooked the sea, and the constant surging of the waves 
had lulled her last night. A bee buzzed persistently near 
the honeysuckle which threatened to climb in the window, 
and perfumed the room. . 

“T should say I am sorry,” she said, in a low tone. “But 
when I think what they did to Gilbert—and to his 
parents—the torment—” 

“Right, my dear,” said the doctor briskly, his raddy face 
more cheerful. “Just as well they are gone. They would 
have faced the gallows, and they knew it. The constable 
went after Dr. Peterson and found him halfway to Lon- 
don. He is under arrest. Old Ned in the stables helped him 
sort out the others. Most of the servants were following 
the Catlins’ orders, and are under arrest, and talking most 
rapidly in an effort to win some reprieve for themselves.” 

“J still find it hard to believe,” said Gilbert, gravely. “I 
had thought the Catlins among the few friends I had in 
the world. And she—she was the one who encouraged my 
guardian to beat me! It is incredible. She seemed so sweet 
and kindly.” 

A very clever woman, and a twisted mind. Very dan- 
gerous,” said Dr. Kirby. “Well, Your Grace, I think you 
had best stay in bed today and rest.” 

Barbara looked her protest at Gilbert. “But he is up! 
Why can’t J get up?” 

“He didn’t swallow sea water,” said the doctor. “You do 
as you're told, ma’am—-Your Grace!” and he chuckled at 
his own slip. She realized he was used to ordering the vil- 
lagers about in his cheerful manner. “You stay in today, 
and by the time you’re up and about the castle will be 
cleared out.” 

Gilbert said, “I’ve hired some temporary help among 
the fishermen and some carpenters. They are taking out all 
of the Catlins’ possessions. I want nothing about to remind 
me. Their things will be given to the poor. Doctor here 
says I ought to take a look at the account books. The rents 
are too high, and he thinks Hugo was pocketing a great 
deal.” He rose, patted her hand kindly, and went out with 
the doctor. 
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She had herself for company and her thoughts that day 
were not all pretty ones. The danger was over and Gilbert 
was free. He ought to have complete freedom, she 
thought, freedom to choose a new wife of his own rank, 
not feel obligated to keep the one he had taken to help 
him as he lay dying. 

She ate little lunch, and the good woman attending her 
clucked at her maternally. She slept some in the afternoon, 
and wakened feeling better, until her thoughts over- 
whelmed her again. 

Gilbert returned in time for tea, and the woman helped 
her dress. They had tea with the doctor, Barbara mostly 
silent, the two men discussing in lively fashion the affairs 
of the village and the estate. 

Dr. Kirby was a man of decided opinions, and Gilbert 
seemed to enjoy him. “You don’t need so many men tend- 
ing the estate,” said the doctor. “I think you'll find Hugo 
had an oversupply. He was lazy, and they took advantage 
of it, except he demanded and got high rents from them. 
‘Time you sort all that out, young man. And check the ac- 
counts. You’ find some have paid rents for as much as 
five years ahead. Hugo Catlin must have a thick-lined 
pocket somewhere.” 

He kept forgetting to say “Your Grace,” but Gilbert did 
not seem to mind a bit. In fact, he laughed more than he 
ever had with his wild friends from London, thought Bar- 
bara. He looked years younger, his face not so lined, his 
eyes happy. The black eyes sparkled often in her direction, 
lingering with tender anxiety on her, approving as she ate 
with more appetite. 

“Will you be ready to go back to the castle tonight, Bar- 
bara?” he finally asked her. “Or would you rather post- 
pone that?” 

“We might as well go back. There must be a great deal 
to do,” and she tried to hide her reluctance. The doctor 
nodded, 

“Good idea. Sooner you go back, the sooner you'll get 
over the nightmare. The Catlins are gone, and they won’t 
be back,” said Dr. Kirby firmly. 

Barbara shivered, and Gilbert got up at once to bring 
her a wool scarf for her shoulders. She tucked it about 
her, and he patted her head soothingly. She felt a rush of 
tears to her throat, as she thought of how he had changed. 
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He had probably become more like his old self, she 
thought. The gruff, rude, angry man had been a product 
of the poisoning, the belief that he was going to die. And 
now that he was so tender and kind, how could she bear 
to live without him? 

They went back to the castle to find a completely new 
staff there. Rough fishermen were sweeping the Catlins’ 
rooms, and carrying out more of the furnishings and cloth- 
ing. Some were singing as they worked, and Gilbert 
grinned. 

“That sounds like the men I knew,” he said. “They 
taught me some of those songs, and Rose almost fainted.” 
His face shadowed a little. “Odd,” he said, in a murmur. 
“Flow kind she seemed—and planning all the while—” 

“Hugo was under her command, I believe,” said Bar- 
bara. “He could not have been so cruel—” 

“He had no qualms about killing us both,” said Gilbert, 
rather harshly, in a brief return to his old self. “And en- 
couraging me to overexert with drinking, gambling, horse 
racing, anything to wear me out, and make me more prey 
to their poisoning!” 

“That’s over, and you're free now,” said Barbara, and 
then winced. He was free—except of her. 

She was quiet over dinner, which was prepared in a 
makeshift manner by a hearty cook from the village. But 
the cooking though plain was without poisoning, as Gilbert 
pointed out with a new twinkle in his black eyes. 

A farmer’s son carried in the dishes and served them. A 
nervous fisherman’s daughter waited on Barbara when she 
was ready to go to bed. Even severe Polly, the maid, had 
been in on the plot, bringing her poisoned hot chocolate, 
she had discovered. 

Only Old Ned and a few others had not been involved 
actively. Ned had known something peculiar was going on 
this past year, but had pretended to be ignorant and rather 
stupid, and had escaped being fired. 

Gilbert came in to see Barbara briefly after she was in 
bed. He sat down on the edge of her bed. and kindly in- 
quired how she was feeling. “Head feeling better, darling?” 
he asked anxiously, touching her forehead with gentle fin- 
gers. 

It was better, but she pretended weariness. “Oh—yes,” 
she said, her voice dragging. 
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“You'd better get plenty of rest, then.” And he bent 
down and kissed her cheek good night. After he had left 
her, she closed her eyes in the darkness, and they stung. 
She must leave, give him his freedom, she thought—and 
soon-——before she lost her courage. 

The castle seemed strangely silent and peaceful that 
night. There were no footsteps in the hallway. No Jock 
Little to creep in and see if his master was sleeping. No 
Polly to bring her chocolate, and stand severely watching 
her as she drank. No rattle of crockery after the dishes 
were done. No wheelchair sliding along the parquet floors. 

The evil was gone, she thought. Gone with the Catlins, 
and their evil scheming, the deaths they had caused and 
tried to cause. She shivered again convulsively as she 
thought of them, how nice they had seemed, but how evil 
they had been. 

It was a long time before she slept. She heard no sound 
from Gilbert’s room, he must be sleeping soundly without 
medicines, for the first time in a year, she thought fondly. 
Dr. Kirby had recommended doing without all medica- 
tions, and had said he would check Gilbert’s heart beat 
daily for a time to make sure all was well. If necessary, he 
would give him mild dosages until the beat was quite regu- 
lar. 

“But I prefer to see you going out and doing some 
work, young man,” he had told Gilbert, with a twinkle in 
his eyes. “Run the estate, talk to your farmers, plan for 
the future. That will do you more good than any medi- 
cines. Go riding, go walking with your pretty wife. Do 
what you want, within moderation for a time. You'll be a 
well man in good time.” 

Barbara lay awake, and thought of the long strange day, 
and its conclusion. If only she had been pregnant, she 
thought, longingly, then there would be no question of her 
leaving. But she was not, she knew that. Gilbert should be 
free, to choose some lady of his own rank, or a wealthy 
heiress who would know London society and its ways as 
well as he did. She would be the right lady for him, a 
grand duchess, not a country mouse. 

It was late before she fell into a restless sleep. 

And it was very late before she wakened in the morn- 
ing. The sunshine streamed in brilliantly through her 
opened windows. The birds were singing loudly, showing 
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their pleasure in the castle gardens below the window. She 
moved and stretched in bed, felt her head cautiously. The 
bump had gone down, there was no headache, and she felt 
great—except for her depressed spirits. 

She rang for her maid, before she remembered she real- 
ly had no maid. But someone came: the little girl who had 
waited on her last night, and Gilbert. 

He came in beaming, and tossed a handful of red roses 
on her bed. “Good morning, darling,” he said, and kissed 
her frankly in front of the blushing girl, who curtsied and 
set down the tea tray very cautiously. 

“I couldn’t wait until you got up this morning,” he said, 
smiling at her and patting her hand. “I’ve been up for 
hours. Did you sleep well? Good. I went out and talked to 
some of the men, and Dr. Kirby was right. The rents are 
too high, and collected years ahead. Some of the fishermen 
were tempted to turn to smuggling. I gave them the rough 
edge of my tongue, I'll tell you! But we are friends again. 
They thought I gave Hugo too free a hand, and had 
changed in my adult years.” 

She sipped her tea, smiling at him over the edge of the 
cup. How Gilbert had changed, talking so rapidly the 
words tripped over each other, so full of plans he must 
switch from one to the other in his attempts to tell her ev- 
erything at once. He had looked at the accounts, and they 
were in a holy mess, he said. He would have an attorney 
down from London to help him straighten them out. And 
Hugo’s accounts must be found; they were probably in a 
London house. 

They had cleared out the rooms, and were gradually 
taking all the possessions into town. “I want nothing of 
them left here,” said Gilbert, firmly. “When are you get- 
ting up, darling? I want to show you the map of the estate 
I found, and we shall plan to make changes on the farms.” 

“ll get up as soon as I finish my tea,” she said placidly. 
“What time is it? Noon, oh, heavens! I'll have lunch in- 
stead of breakfast—if you will move and permit me to get 
up, Gilbert?” 

She found she was able to tease him and laugh with 
him, even though her heart was so heavy. 

He went back to his own rooms to change while she 
bathed and dressed in a rose muslin, one of her old favor- 
ites. She put on a single strand of pearls, and had the girl 
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brush her hair in a loose arrangement with a simple bow 
tying it back. 

She went out to her drawing room to find Gilbert wait- 
ing more or less patiently. 

“How pretty you look,” he said, with a smile, and a kiss 
on her cheek. He tucked her hand in his arm to take her 
downstairs. “No dizziness? Head better?” 

“Much better,” she said. 

She did not have to do much talking during the 
luncheon. The food was excellent, fresh fish one of the 
men had brought to them that morning, fresh vegetables 
from the farmers. All the other food had been thrown out 
on Dr. Kirby’s orders. 

“We're starting over again,” said Gilbert, cheerfully. 

As they went out into the hallway, more men were car- 
rying out bundles of clothing, furniture from the Catlins’ 
rooms, rugs, tables, sofas. Behind her, she heard the soft 
rustle of a wheelchair. She stiffened, whirled about, a sud- 
den fear gripping her. 

Rose’s wheelchair was being shoved along by a sturdy 
fisherman. Gilbert and Barbara looked at it in silence, as 
the man shoved it out the front door, then carried it down 
the stairs. 

Gilbert took her hand in his, and found it cold. He 
warmed it comfortingly between his own, and her other 
hand with it. He looked down into her face, with keen 
dark eyes. 

“Let’s go out for the afternoon, darling,” he said, qui- 
etly. “By the time we return, they'll have this cleared out. 
Shall we ride? I'll have Old Ned bring our horses around.” 

She nodded, answered between stiff lips. “Yes, that’s a 
good idea.” The sound of the wheelchair had jolted her, 
and so had her own fears. 

“Wear your ruby outfit, I like that one,” he said, and 
they went upstairs to change. 

Ned brought the black stallions around, and Gilbert 
helped her mount. She did feel better in the open air, 
away from the castle. By the time they returned, she 
thought, it would be cleared out, all the reminders—except 
the mental ones, which would remain forever, she feared. 
The reminders in her mind, and in Gilbert’s, and his were 
much the worse. She thought of the long years he had suf- 
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fered from the evil of the Catlins, and wished it were in 
her power to make up all the misery to him. 

They rode in silence down the gravel path, into the deep 
green coolness of the forest, and out the other side. So 
many memories, she thought. That terrible race, when Gil- 
bert had collapsed onto her, and she had had to drive 
back: the time she had found him with Marian; their at- 
tempted escape, foiled when the wheel had come off the 
carriage. 

As they came out into the clear, Gilbert leaned to her. 
“Barbara, do you feel like letting out the horses? I want to 
clear my mind of all that has been happening.” 

She nodded, smiled, and they let the horses out into a 
swift satisfying gallop. She saw that Gilbert was holding 
his horse back deliberately, so he would not outdistance 
her. But the pace was fast enough to take her breath, and 
she finally pulled up, laughing and gasping. 

“Enough! Gilbert, I can’t keep up! You go on ahead.” 

“Nonsense,” he said, pulling up with her, and holding 
on to her reins as her horse pranced eagerly. “Hold there, 
hold—whoocoo—” he said soothingly to the horses, and 
pulled them back firmly. “There is no fun. in going ahead 
without you. Are you all right? No headache?” 

“None,” she said. “There’s only a bit of a bump left om 
my head. See?” And she turned her dark head so he could 
look. He fingered her head very gently. 

“Yes, that’s good, darling. But we'll take it easier today. . 
How about heading for the cliffs? I want to look at the 
Channel, my blessed Channel that saved us.” 

The husky tone of his voice moved her deeply, and 
without thinking she stretched out her free hand to his. He 
clasped it tightly in his, and they held hands while the 
horses trotted on toward the cliff paths. 

The wind from the sea reached them now, cold and 
salty and brisk. She held her head back and breathed 
deeply of it, that delicious good air that she had almost 
lost. They might have died, she thought; she would have 
died if Gilbert had not saved her. She could not swim. ff 
he had left her, she would have gone straight down. She 
owed him her life, she thought. 

“I have been watching your face, Barbara,” he said, 
presently, as they pulled up at the top of the cliffs, and 
rested the horses, and gazed out at the Channel. “The 
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thoughts that drift across your face puzzle me—first 
happy, then sad, then depressed, and so puzzling. What is 
wrong with my darling girl?” 

She patted the neck of her steaming horse, not looking 
at him. “Oh—so many thoughts,” she said, vaguely. 

“We have things to talk about. Let’s get down,” he said, 
and swung off his horse. He tied him up to a sapling, then 
came to lift her down. He pulled her down into his arms, 
gently, and would have kissed her, but she moved away, 
turning her head from him. She went to stand at the cliff 
path, and gaze out at the sea. 

He followed her, after tying up her horse. He put his 
arms around her from behind. “Barbara? What is it?” he 
asked. 

“I have been thinking,” she said, very quietly. “You are 
free now. I think—you should be completely free. From 
me, also.” 

There was a sudden cold silence. She felt his arms 
stiffen about her, then he turned her about to face him. 
She could not look at him, her eyelashes drooped. She 
studied his coat as though she had never seen a man’s coat 
before, the lapels, the buttons. . 

He put his hand under her. chin and raised her face. 
“Why?” he asked, with a chill tone. 

“I—I am—a country mouse—a brown mouse,” she 
said, with an attempt at a smile. “I tried to say it before, 
Gilbert, but we were thinking so much—of your dying— 
and now you are not going to. And you should be thinking 
of your future. Your wife—your children. I think—if you 
were free—you could marry Lady Marian— 

“Marian—that stupid fool!” he interrupted, angrily. “Is 
that what you think I deserve? Is it?” 

“Or some other lady—someone of rank,” she said 
hastily, trying to move away from him. His arms were 
holding her too tightly to let her move at all. “You see, 
when you asked me to marry you, you were desperate, 
and you made a hasty choice, and now that there is no 
hurry, you will want to look about, and I don’t want to 
stand in your way.” She was talking too much, saying too 
much, and her voice was threatening to break. 

There was another long terrible pause. He did not let 
her go. Finally he spoke, in a deadly cold tone. 
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“T will let you go,” he said, and her heart dropped down 
with a thud. 

“Yes—” Even her lips felt numb. 

“If—if you can look me right in the eyes—Barbara, lift 
your head—if you can look me square in the eyes, and tell 
me these words. Lift your head.” He put his hand behind 
her head, and lifted her head so she had to look at him or 
shut.her eyes. 

She gazed right into his eyes, those brilliant black eyes 
that held a spark of—what? Anger, fear, fury, fun—what? 

“Now repeat after me,” he said. “Gilbert, I do not love 
you, I can never love you, marriage with you has been 
hell, and I want no more of it-—” 

“Oh, no, no!” she said, involuntarily and tried to twist 
her head out of his grip. He held her relentlessly, but so 
carefully. 

“Say the words, Barbara, and I will let you go. Other- 
wise, I keep you forever, and there is no escape. You mar- 
ried me, you wil! have to endure me! Forever and ever!” 

She swallowed convulsively over the lump in her throat, 
a sort of incredulous delight taking possession of her. But 
he was being kind, he would understand her humiliation, 
she must not take advantage. 

“G-Gilbert—I do not—I do not-—” she began to stam- 
mer, and her eyes fell, and she shut them. 

And then he did gather her up to himself, triumphantly, 
and carried her over to a patch of grass and flowers, and 
set her down. He was laughing when she opened her eyes. 

“You couldn’t say it,” he said, delightedly. “So you 
might as well tell me the truth. Do you love me? Do you?” 

He pushed her down gently into the grass and bent over 
her. His face was too close, his dear brown face, and the 
laughing wicked sparkling black eyes, and his hands on 
her possessively, stroking over her waist and her breast. 

“Do you?” he whispered. “I love you madly. Do you 
love me just a little, Barbara? Do you?” 

She sighed, and gave up to heaven. She reached up and 
clasped her hands behind his head and drew him down. “I 
love you—I love you—I love you.” She would have said it 
again, but the words were smothered by the hard pressure 
of his mouth on hers. 

He murmured love words against her lips, and kissed 
her madly, wildly, happily, with the strength and power 
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that were his naturally, that had never been quite crushed 
out of him. And she yielded, happily, to his strength, be- 
cause they were both young, vital, and very deeply in love, 
The world and the sunshine and the future were very 
bright, so bright she had to close her eyes, and lie in the 
grass with him, and begin to believe it was true. 





Gicked Gave 
of Death! 


Young, ripe, and penniless, Barbara Ashe 
was swept by powerful emotions into a marriage 
with the rich, wildly romantic Duke of 
Kenton. But soon she was shocked by his evil 
society friends, mortified by his bursting 
hot-fempered fits, and plagued by the fear that 
his worsening heart condition 
was more than simply the gypsy curse 
on the men of Kenton. 


Taunted by her:suspicions through 
chilling, dark nights, she began to frusf no one. 
: Someone in that ominous castle was 
‘planning murder— and each moment marched 
Barbara closer to the awful truth! 
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